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YFOREWORD 
Agricultural labour forms the largest single sector of India’s 


labour force. Welfare measures undertaken by Government in pur- 
suance of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour 


related mainly to labour in organised industries. In recent years 


especially since Independence, the question of formulating amelio- 
rative measures for agricultural labour has been receiving increased 
attention, but the main difficulty was the lack of comprehensive | 


data on all essential aspects relating to the economic conditions of ' 


agricultural labour. To obtain the required data, the Ministry of 
Labour conducted an All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry in 


close collaboration with State Governments. The present series of 


reports relate to the Intensive Family Survey of agricultural labour 
and their families, their employment, wages, income, cost and 
standard of living and indebtedness. 


The Planning Commission has recognised that the “enquiry 
has already helped to draw attention to the significance of the agri- 
cultural worker in the country’s future development and its results 
are likely to be of material assistance in drawing up programmes 
for agricultural workers’. , 


It is opportune that these reports will become available to the 
Government and the public when the second Five Year Plan is 
being drawn up and it is hoped that they would greatly assist in 
drawing up a blue print for the amelioration of the conditions of 
agricultural labour. 


A significant fact emerging from this enquiry is that the prob- 
lem of further employment opportunities for the agricultural labour 
is as important as that of fixing their minimum wages. 


Coy 
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This is the first and the largest socio-economic enquiry of its 
kind conducted in Asia along the lines laid down by international 
bodies like the I.L.0. and the U.N. and according to the scientific 
principles of sampling under expert technical guidance. The prob- 
lems of agricultural labour have also been coming to the forefront 
in recent years in the scheme of activities of the 1.L.0. The United 
Nations are devoting considerable attention to the problems re- 
lating to the standard and levels of living. I trust, therefore, that 
these reports would be of interest not only to the public in India 


but also at an international level. 


IT must take this opportunity to acknowledge my grateful 
thanks for Dr. B. Ramamurti who, in addition to his duties as the 
Joint Director, Central Statistical Organisation, undertook, at the 
request of the Ministry of Labour, to prepare these series of reports 
on the Intensive Family Survey of agricultural labourers and, to the 
officers and staff of the Statistical Unit of the Ministry of Labour 


for giving him the necessary assistance. 


Now that the basic family budget data have been made avail- 
able, I trust that steps would be taken at an early date towards 
preparation of cost of living dex numbers for the agricultural labour 
classes which would be necessary for revising the minimum wages 
from time to time in accordance with the provisions of the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948. 


New DELHI ‘ (7) ‘fs ‘ 


19th May 1954 Minister for Labour 


PREFACE 


Agriculture is the oldest of man’s industry. Agriculture ia 
India accounts for about half of the national income and agricultural 
labour forms the largest single sector of India’s labour force. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and the one on labour paid little 
attention to this important sector of the population. It was only in 
1943 that the Tripartite Labour Conference, while recommending an 
enquiry into the conditions of labour suggested further that this 
should be extended to agricultural wage earners as well. The Indian 
Labour Ministers’ Conference held in October 1946, approved of 
such anenquiry. With India attaining Independence in 1947, greater 
attention was paid to the problems of agricultural labour and 
as a first step towards ameliorating their conditions the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948 was placed on the Statute Book. The main handi- 
cap in proceeding further was, however, the lack of reliable data on 
the economic conditions of agricultural labour. The Government of 
India, therefore, decided to conduct an All-India Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry. 


2. The enquiry was conducted by trained investigators during 
the year 1950-51 in three stages through three different schedules— 
the General Village, the General Family and the Intensive Family 
Schedules and covered a sample of about 800 villages selected on the 
basis of stratified random sampling. The main enquiry was preceded 
by a pilot enquiry. 


3. In the General Village Schedule, broad information on the 
economy of the village available either from the village records or 
from local enquiries were collected and the results have been published 
in a monograph entitled ‘ Agricultural Wages in India, Volumes I 
and T° 
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4. The General Family Survey covered all the families in the 
selected villages which numbered about 1,00,000 and the information 
collected related to the size of the family, earning strength, 
occupational structure, size of the holdings, implements and housing. 
The report on this survey entitled “Rural Man Power and Occu- 


pational structure ” has also been published. 


5. The present series of reports deals with the third and the most 
important stage—the Intensive Family Survey of agricultural labour 
families. Roughly, about fifty percent. of the agricultural labour 
families in each of the sampled villages were selected for this survey. 
The families surveyed numbered in all about 11,000. The informa- 
tion collected related to employment, wages, income, cost and level 


of living and indebtedness of agricultural labour families. 


6. The scope of the schedules, concepts, definitions and other 
methodological aspects, as well as the organisational aspects of the 
enquiry are described in ChapterI. It may, however, be pointed out 
that in the light of the experience of the pilot enquiry, the method of 
collection of data for the year as a whole as originally proposed was 
dropped and was replaced by collection of data month after month 
for all the 12 months of the year 1950-51 and the annual data were 
compiled therefrom. 


7. This series of reports on the Intensive Family Survey con- 
sists of 7 volumes. Volume I deals with All-India and the other 
volumes are devoted to the States in each of the six Zones into which 
the country was divided for purposes of the 1951 population census. 
India is a vast country with striking regional differences. These 
are broadly brought out by studying the differences as amongst the 
different Census Zones. It would be almost impossible and even 
unnecessary to discuss in the All-India Report every State in each 
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Zone. They are dealt with in detail in the respective Zonal volumes. 
‘Only significant differences as amongst the major States in each of 
the Zones are discussed. 


8. The States of the Indian Union are generally classified into 
Part A, Part B, Part C and Part D States and as observed by the 
‘Census Commissioner, their legal distinction has no special significance 
in relation to the life of the people or their means of living. Hence 
no attempt has been made to present the data grouped according to 
these categories. 


9. The All-India Report contains 9 chapters. A number of 
summary statistical statements have been incorporated in the body 
of the Report with a view to highlighting the important aspects 
For-further and fuller statistics, the reader is requested to refer to 
the comprehensive set of tables appended to the Report. 


9-1. Chapter I deals with concepts used, definitions adopted 
and other methodological details and organizational aspects of the 
enquiry. 


9-2. The problems of agricultural labour should not be viewed 
in isolation but against the background of rural economy in which 
they are functioning. Chapter II gives the background information 
on the growth of population in relation to land utilisation, size and 
distribution of cultivated holdings. It may be mentioned that 
data. on cultivated holdings were specially collected during the 
General Family Survey. 


9-3. Occupational structure of families and that of the labour 
force are dealt with in Chapter ITI. 


9-4. Chapter IV is devoted to the main findings on wage-paid 
employment, self-employment and unemployment of agricultural 
labourers. The data on unemployment related only to adult male 


workers. 
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9-5. Chapter V deals with the wage structure of agricultural 
labourers. The wage rates given are in all cases duly weighted 
according to man-days worked. The structure of agricultural 
wages as seen 1n different modes of wage payment, system of 
Supplying perquisites and the regional and operational variations 
in the rates of wages are presented and analysed. An important 
feature is the study of wage differentials as measured by the co-efficient 
of variation and the frequency distribution in different wage-slabs_ 
An estimate of wage bill of agricultural labourers is also made. 


9-6. A small chapter (Chapter VI) has been added on child 
labour also, because of greater interest of international agencies on 
the problems of child labour. 


9-7. Chapter VII deals with the income of agricultural labour 
families. The income is analysed according to sources, and it is 
interesting to note that although agricultural labour forms the most 
important source, there are other auxiliary sources as well. An 
attempt is also made to obtain the total annual income of agricultural 
labour families and to compare the per capita income of an agricul- 
tural labour family with that of an industrial labour family. 


9-8. Chapter VIII deals with the cost and level of living. For 
important items, both quantity and value figures are given. The 
per capita consumption of cereals has been discussed. An attempt 
is also made, with the assistance of the Directorate-General of Health: 
Services, to work out the nutritional value or deficiency of the diet 
of agricultural labourers. 


9-9. The last chapter deals with indebtedness. 


1c. The layout of the State Chapters in the different Zonal 
volumes (Vols. II to VII) follows almost the same plan. They have 
been prepared by the officers of the Statistical Unit of the Ministry 
of Labour under my general guidance. Tbis volume relates to North. 
India Zone, 
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11. In view of the fact that data for the entire rural population 
for about the same period are available in the reports of the Nationa} 
Sample Survey, a comparison has been made in Vol. I between the 
level and content of living of agricultural labour families and of 
all rural families. 


Cost of ling and wage index numbers— 


12. Apart from throwing light on employment, income and 
standard of living, the data collected provide the necessary “‘ weights” 
for the compilation of agricultural labour cost of living index numbers 
as also index numbers of wage rates. The importance of such index 
numbers for purposes of revising the wages from time to time under 
the Minimum Wages Act and as important economic indicators, 
_ hardly needs emphasis. It is understood that provision has been 
made in the revised First Five Year Plan for preparation of such 
index numbers. 


Importance of the results—N ational and International point of view— 


13. Realising the importance of agricultural labour in any 
developmental planning, the Planning Commission has devoted a 
full chapter to agricultural labour in the National Five Year Plan 
and has observed in respect of the reports already published that 
“‘ the enquiry has already helped to draw attention to the significance 
of agricultural workers in the country’s future development and its 
results are likely to be of material assistance in drawing up pro- 
¢tammes for agricultural workers ”’ 

14. In recent years, the International Labour Office has been 
devoting considerable attention to the problems of agriculture and 
a cricultural labour in particular. A Permanent Agricultural Com 
mittee set up in 1938 had a series of sessions during the last few 


¥ 
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years. The problem of Wage Regulation in Agriculture was dis- 
cussed in January 1950 and a Resolution embodying certain guiding 
principles relating to agricultural wages and incomes of primary 
producers was adopted by the Conference. In the 34th session held 
in Geneva in 1951, the International Labour Conference adopted a 


convention and a recommendation concerning minimum wage fixing 


machinery in agriculture. The I.L.0. Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticlans has also drawn attention to the problems of farm family 


living studies. * 


15. The United Nations has also been giving some thought to 
the problems of measurements of standards of living in view of the 


fact that promotion of higher standard of living is set forth in the 
Charter of the United Nations as a general goal of international and 


social activity. 


A Committee of Experts was set up by the Economic and Social 
Council in 1953 to report on International Definition and Measure- 


ment and Standards and Levels of Living. The Committee laid 
great stress on planning and conduct of family living surveys designed 


to obtain direct and comprehensive measurement of actual family 
living conditions, and further observed that such studies should be 


desirable not only for the nation as a whole but also for significant 


social and economic groupings of the population. 


16. The Agricultural Labour Enquiry isthe largest socio-econo- 
mic enquiry of its kind conducted in the ECAFE area. It covered 
besides family living, employment, wages and in fact all economic | 


aspects of the life of agricultural labour. 


In the design of the survey, analysis and presentation of data, 
the recommendations of the I.L.O. in their monograph “ Family 
Living Studies ” and that of the U.N. Statistical Sub-Commission on 
sampling were kept in view to the extent possible. The enquiry was 


% 
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conducted in close collaboration with the State Governments and 
under the technical guidance of the Departmental Committee of 
Statisticians and Economists. It is hoped, therefore, that the results 
as also the methods and techniques adopted would be of value not 
only to the Government and the public in India but also to 
countries in similar stages of economic and social evolution and to 
international agencies like the I.L.O. and the United Nations. 
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for Labour, Shri Jagjivan Ram, and laterly Shri V. V. Giri, and the 
Secretaries, Shri V. K. R. Menon, ICS, and laterly Shri Vishnu Sahay, 
ICS, for the encouragement given and interest shown from time to 
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17-4. Amongst the officers who assisted me in this work, I must 
make special mention of Shri K. D. Chatterjee, Deputy Statistician, 
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beginning and assisted very considerably at all stages, from the 
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were written by him under my general guidance and direction. 


17:5. I must also acknowledge my grateful thanks for the con- 
siderable assistance received from Dr. W. B. Donde, Senior Research 
Officer, in the drafting of the reports. Thanks are also due to 
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G. P. Khare, Research Officer, greatly assisted in the tabulations of 
the data and in the coding and code checking of the schedules with 
the help of Sarvashri Gyan Prakash, Ram Parkash, K. Lakshmi- 
narayanan and Jasmer Singh, Investigators. I am particularly 
grateful to Sarvashri K. D. Chatterjee, K. Lakshminarayanan and 
Ram Parkash for seeing the Reports through the Press. I must also 
add a word of praise for Shrimati Pushpa Kakkar, Shri Harbhajan 
Singh and Shri Trambak Rao, Stenographers, for the heavy dictation 
and typing work which they did cheerfully andto our satisfaction. 
Our clerks, Sarvashri Daulti Ram and B. Mukherji, also assisted 
in the typing of the Reports and statements. These reports 


are as much theirs as mine. 
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nisation and its Chief, Shri N. T. Mathew, who, got the heavy 
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tabulations done in a prompt and efficient manner with the help 
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officers of the I.L.0. and in particular to Mr. R. Rao, Assistant 
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who inspite of trying conditions enthusiastically co-operated with 
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The views expressed in these reports are not those of the Ministry 
of Labour. 


B. RAMAMURTI 


New DELHI Joint Director 
Dated 19th May 1954 Central Statistical Organisation. 
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CHAPTER I i 


METHODOLOGICAL AND ORGANISATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE ENQUIRY 


The object of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry was to collect data on 
employment, earnings, cost and level of living and indebtedness of agricul- 
tural labourers in the Indian Union with a view to considering what protective 
and ameliorative measures including fixation of minimum wages should be 
undertaken to improve their conditions. 


2. Coverage—The enquiry covered all the 27 States in the Indian Union 
and was conducted in three stages, ™z., General Village, General Family 
and Intensive Family Surveys, in about 800 villages selected on the principle: 
of stratified random sampling. The General Family Survey covered 1,04,00U 
_ rural families and the Intensive Family Survey about 11,000 agricultura 
labour families. | 


3. Responsibility and dwrection—The enquiry was conducted by the 
Ministry of Labour, Government of India in close collaboration with 
the State Governments and under the technical guidance of the Departmental 
Committee of Statisticians and Kconomists. In the design, analysis and 
presentation, the recommendations of the U.N. Statistical Sub-Commission 
on Sampling and of the International Labour Organisation in their monograph 
on “ Family Living Studies ’’ were kept in view to the extent possible. 


4. Pertod—The data collected during the Intensive Family Survey 
related to the year March 1950 to February 1951. 


5. Pilot Survey—As this enquiry was the first of its kind to be conducted 
on an All-India scale, the Committee of Economists and Statisticians recom- 
mended that it should proceed by gradually expanding stages and that 
th2 first stage should be a preliminary enquiry in a few villages in some 
of the States. Accordingly, pilot enquiries were conducted in 27 villages in 
8 different States with a view to testing the suitability of the questionnaires, 
amplifying the instructions, obtaining an idea of the time taken and the 
nature of the field organisation required. 


6. Schedules—The schedules were made final in the light of the experience 
gained in the pilot enquiries. The scope of the schedules has been briefly 
indicated in the Preface. The scope of the Intensive Family Schedule is given 
in detail in section 8. In view of the importance of the third stage—the 
Intensive Family Survey of agricultural labour families—monthly data were 
collected every month for a period of 12 months and the annual data were 
built therefrom. 

7. Design of the Enquiry 

7:1. Stratification—It was found that even within a State there were 
considerable differences in the economic conditions of the rural population 
and in particular of agricultural labourers. It was, therefore, found advanta- 
geous both from administrative and statistical considerations to divide each 
major State into a few homogeneous zones for the purpose of this enquiry. 
The scientific procedure for stratification for a single variate enquiry would 
be to examine the range of dispersion of that variate, so that stratification 
could be carried out on the basis of optimum allocations. In a socio-economic 
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enquiry of this type, the dita coliected related to a number of statistical 
variates and there were practically no data on any of these on an all-India 
basis. The zoning was, therefore, carried out on broad agricultural and 
economic considerations and on the basis of the judgement and knowledge of 
the State Officers concerned, like the Directors of Economics and Statistics, 
Directors of Agriculture, Directors of Land Records. The country was divided 
into about 80 zones. While the zones in a few cases cut across district boun- 
daries, they were so demarcated as not to cut across Taluq or Tehsil boundaries. 
An analysis of the results showed an increase in efficiency due to zoning in 
a majority of cases. 


7:2. Allocation and Selection of Villages—As regards the allocation of 
the number of villages to be selected. for each zone, it was felt that this should 
be done by giving equal weightage to the number of villages and the rural 
population in each zone. From considerations of work load, villages with a 
population less than 100 were excluded. With a view to ensuring strict 
randomness, the selection of villages was done at the headquarters in Delhi 
and communicated to the State Supervisors. The villages were selected at 
random with equal probability and without replacement. 


7:3. Selection of Agricultural Labour Families—Within each selected 
village, from the list of agricultural labour families prepared during the General 
Family Survey, the requisite number of agricultural labour families, generally 
50 per cent. were selected at random, again, with equal probability and without 
replacement. The selection of families was done at the field with the help 
of the Table of Random Numbers supplied from the headquarters. In all, 
about 11,000 agricultural labour families were covered. The design of the 
Intensive Family Survey was thus a stratified two-stage random sampling— 
the village being the primary or first stage unit and the agricultural labour 
family second stage or the ultimate unit. 


8. Intensive Family Schedules, Instructions, Definitions and Conceptual 
Problems-— 


8:1. Schedules—A copy of theschedules used for the Intensive Family 
Survey is given in Appendix I. There were 3 schedules—Forms III-A, III-B 
and III-C. Form II1-C contained a daily record of employment and earnings, 
quantity consumed and expenditure on cereals and pulses and was prescribed 
for about half a dozen agricultural labour families in those selected villages 
where suitabie local agencies were available. They were intended to serve as a 
check for the important items of information collected in the monthly sche-— 
dules. The Form III-A contained 12 rubrics and related to employment 
in the different agricultural operations and non-agricultural work, unemploy- 
ment, wages, income, consumption expenditure and indebtedness. 


8:2. Instructions—In a socio-economic enquiry, the instructions issued are 
as important as the questionnaire itself. Detailed instructions were, therefore, 
prepared for the guidance of the enquiry staff in which the various terms like 
«family ’ ‘ main occupation ’, ‘agricultural family,’ ‘ agricultural labour family’, 
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etc. were carefully defined and explained and directives were given about the 
methods of collection of data. 


8°3. Inspite of the best efforts in preparing the instructions, it was found 
necessary to issue supplementary instructions from time to time with a view 
to explaining the difficulties faced while actually conducting the enquiry. 
The instructions (Appendix IJ) are self-explanatory and it is not proposed, 
therefore, to cover the same ground. There are, however, a few points of impor- 
tance which need mention. 


8°4. Wages and Income of Attached Workers—In regard to the employ- 
ment rubric, while all details could be obtained for casual workers this 
was not possible for attached workers. In fact monthly collection of wages 
for attached labour was not possible. This was because the attached workers 
were generally employed on a definite contract for a definite period, usually 
longer than a month. Some of them were crop sharers, and therefore took 
active interest in crop production since their emoluments depended on crop 
yields. They were sometimes paid in cash and sometimes partly in cash and 
partly in kind. Perquisites like meals, clothes, shoes, blankets, small plots of 
land as house sites were also allowed. Some of the attached workers had 
boarding and lodging with their masters. In some cases, they were given 
loans free of interest. Thus, the methods of remuneration for attached 
workers were of such a bewildering variety that data could only be obtained 
for the year as a whole or for the period of contract and not for each month. 


8:5. Employment and Unemployment—The employment data collected 
relate only to wage-paid employment. For the remaining period, the labourers 
must have been either unemployed or self-employed. The data on unemploy- 
ment were also collected in respect of men only. No data could b: collected on 
the days they were self-employed. This was obtained more as a residual. 
The main difficulty was that periods of self-employment were not sharply 
defined. Nor can it be said that during the days they were self-employed, 
they were fully employed. There must have been considerable hidden 
under-employment. 


&°6. Net Income from Land—The net income from land of the agricultural 
labour families was recorded in rubric III-A-9 of the schedules after taking 
into account the various items of expenditure incurred in crop production and 
the total value of products.. Although .efforts were made to reesrd every 
item as accurately as possible, the figure of net income can only be regarded as 
an approximation. However, it has to be remembered that the extent 
of land owned or held by the agricultural labour families was generally small 
and due to their lack of resources they had per force to keep production cost 
to the minimum. 


8:7. Budget in Abstract—A useful rubric was the Budget in Abstract, 
and the explanations in the case of deficit or surplus. This went a long way 
in making further efforts to ascertain the reasons for discrepancies between 
income and expenditure if they were wide. At the same time, the investigators 
were strictly warned that in no case should they attempt to manipulate with 
- View to balancing the budget. , 
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8°8. Indebtedness—In a rural enquiry and particularly that of agricultural 
labourers, the data on indebtedness by its very nature should not be assigned 
a high degree of reliability. The families were generally averse to disclose 
their debt position and it was very difficult to get at the precise figure of debt, 
the rate of interest, source, purpose of debt, etc. It was also not possible to — 
assess with any degree of accuracy the value of property mortgaged. 


9. Recruitment of Staff—The success of any large scale socio-economic 
enquiry depends not only on the statistical aspects but equally upon the adminis= 
trative, engineering and publicity aspects of the enquiry. The recruitment 
of about 200 Deputy Investigators, 50 Investigators and 23 Supervisors was 
one of the most difficult problems. The Supervisors recruited were mostly 
officers in State Governments with experience of socio-economic surveys or 
revenue or rural development work. They were whole-time officers except 
in minor States where they were employed on a part time basis. The Deputy 
Investigators, who formed the ultimate field staff, were mostly Matriculates, 
drawn as far as possible from local areas, and preferably with knowledge of 
village records. The Investigators who were responsible for the immediate 
supervision of the Deputy Investigators were mostly graduates in Economics 
or Statistics, preferably with experience of socio-economic surveys. 


10. Training—Proper training of Investigators was extremely necessary 
in an enquiry of this type. The preliminary enquiry furnished good practical 
training to the headquarters staff, State Supervisors and nuclear staff of Investi- 
gators and Deputy Investigators, appointed to conduct the enquiry. Detailed 
instructions regarding training, operational procedure, duties and responsibili- 
ties of field staff were drawn up for guidance of the field staff. The Investi- 
gators who collected data in the General Village Questionnaire in the first 
instance and the Supervisors in charge of the units, were required to train up 
the Deputy Investigators both at the headquarters and at villages in the use 
of official records for collection and verification of data, familiarise them 
with the agricultural calendar, different crop seasons, systems of cropping, 
the various agricultural operations and modes of wage payment. The 
Supervisors were instructed to put the Deputy Investigators personally in — 
touch with local residents of villages to ensure their continued active co-opera- * 
tion. It was the Deputy Investigators who were primarily concerned with 
collection of data in the General Family and the Intensive Family Question- 
naires. It was the responsibility of the Investigators to show how the Deputy 
Investigators should proceed in the collection of data. The Investigators 
were, as such, required to personally collect data in the General Family and 
Intensive Family Questionnaires and explain to the Deputy Investigators 
how it should be done in th» initiel sts ig 8, 


The Supervisors and Investigators were also enjoined to pay visits to the 
villages and ‘‘ spot check ” schedules. The Investigators were entrusted with 
the work of scrutinising the collected schedules and correcting inaccuracies 
before they were sent to the headquarters. cea 
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Although it would be very desirable from the point of view of convenience 
to recruit all the staff at one time, still from practical considerations it was 
found necessary to recruit them by stages so as to get an idea of the diffi- 
‘culties involved and the manageability or otherwise of the work-load. 


ll. Publicity Arrangements—In a socio-economic enquiry of this scale, it 
is necessary to develop that cordial atmosphere that would call for the volun- 
tary co-operation of the villagers, local officials and non-official bodies. Detailed 
circulars were issued to the District Officers and various rural Panchayats 
and other non-official organisations requesting for their co-operation. Appeals 
were also issued over the signatures of the Central Minister for Labour and 
‘State Labour Ministers. 


12. Progressing of the Enquiry—In a sampling enquiry, it would be neces- 
sary to ensure that all the villages are surveyed according to the schedule. 
A detailed system of progressing was instituted. Weekly and Monthly Reports 
on work allotted and work actually performed and reasons for short-fall, 
were prescribed for the Deputy Investigators and Investigators. Monthly 
Reports were received from the Supervisors in a prescribed form at the head- 
quarters giving in numerical terms the work scheduled and the work actually 
done, and the reasons for delay, if any. A consolidated all-India report was 
prepared every month and the progress reviewed and revised targets fixed. 
It was a difficult job for these Deputy Investigators to get themselves used 
to the hard conditions of village life, and move from one random village to 
another. In view of'the arduous nature of the work, it was quite an important 
thing to see that proper human relationship was maintained, and there was 
no serious defection. 


13. Budgeting and Time Studies—In a large scale enquiry, financial 
estimates have to be made much in advance. No previous information was 
available, as this was the first enquiry of its kind. Very often this involved 
time studies on the various processes. For example, time studies were 
~ made on the workload involved in the scrutiny and coding of schedules before 
estimates of the requirements for the scrutiny and coding of the one lakh sche~ 
dules were made. These studies were also useful for fixing norms for purposes 
of judging the day-to-day output of individual workers eng ged on this task. 


14. Tabulations—The monthly schedules were scrutinised at the head- 
quarters as and when they were received from the field staff and doubtful 
points were referred back to them for clarification. Some of the families either 
left the village or were not available for interviewing during most of the months 
of the year and had, therefore, to be dropped. An examination of some 
schedules showed that the income from land of some of the families was very 
considerable and on further scrutiny they were found to be cultivator 
families rather than agricultural labour families and hence the survey was not 
pursued and such schedules were, therefore, not taken up for compilation. 
The total number of schedules accepted for final tabulation was about 11,000. 
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The schedules were coded and code-checked and passed on to the Army 
Statistical Organisation, Ministry of Defence, Government of India for tabula- 
tion on the Hollerith calculating machines. The mechanised tabulations were 
decoded, checked and recast in a presentable form in the Statistical Unit. An 
idea of the volume of tabulations involved can be had from the fact that the 
number of cards punched was of the order of 2 million. 


15. Methods of Estimation—As indicated in para 7, the design of the Inten- 
sive Family Survey was that of two-stage stratified sampling, the sampling 
of villages within the zones and then of families within sampled villages. 
In both stages, the selection was with equal probability and without replace- 
ment. As families within villages were selected with a uniform sampling 
fraction within each zone, the tabulation procedure consisted in obtaining 
from the family cards totals for all the villages in the zone directly on the 
tabulator. To get the estimates for the zone, the total for the villages surveyed 
was weighted proportionally to the ratio of the total estimated agricultural 
labour families in each zone to the total number of agricultural labour families 
included in the sample for that zone. 


The totals for the States, Census Zones and all-India have been obtained, 
as is obvious, by simple direct summation of the concerned zonal figures, This. 
procedure of ratio estimation on the basis of further information provided by 
the population census, appears to yield a better result than could be obtained 
by a weighting system based on sampling fraction for villages. 


16. Precision of the Results—The main advantage of probability is that 
it is possible to work out in numerical terms the precision of the results. This: 
is done by means of standard errors. The idea. is to show how close 
the results obtained from the sample would be to those obtained from similar 
other samples of the same size, or those that would be obtained if a complete 
census were undertaken under the same conditions as obtained in the conduct 
of sample survey, with the same questionnaires, same field staff, interview 
procedure, type of supervision, etc. For example, if there are 1,000 families 
in a population and if a random sample of 100 families were drawn and it shows: 
the average income of these families to be Rs. 495, then this is the estimate 
of the average annual income of the 1000 families in the population. The 
question then is, could this figure be used as an «stimatv of the result that 
would have been obtained by a complete census covering all the 1000 
families in the population. Perhaps another andom sample of 100 families 
would give Rs. 505. The standard error of an estimate is a measure of its. 
precision. It depends on the unit of measurement, but the ratio of standard 
error of the estimate to the population value estimated is independent of the 
unit of measurement’ This ratio, called the co-efficient of variation, is: 
eniployed at as a relative measure for the variation of the estimate. 


The exact calculations of standard error and co-efficient of variation of 
a number of variates obtained as a result of ratio estimates in a two-stage 
stratified sampling design would involve heavy computational work. How- 
ever, this was undertaken for one State, namely, Madras by use of appropriate: 
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formula and the standard error has been worked out. The co-efficient 
of variation for one important variate, namely, expenditure per consumption 
unit, was found for the State as a whole to be nearly 3 per cent. This shows 
that at a5 per cent. level of significance or in 95 per cent. cases of repetition 
of similar sample surveys under the same conditions, the total actual expendi- 
ture per consumption unit forthe Stateasa whole is not likely to differ from 
Rs. 114 by more than about Rs. 7 ; that is, it is Jikely to lie within the range 
of Rs. 107 to Rs. 121. It is hoped that this will broadly be the order of 
accuracy in respect of this variate for the major States. 


It is not claimed, in the absence of further computational work, that the 
same degree of precision could be obtained forthe other variates. However, 
the co-eiticient of variation was worked out for each State for wage rates and for 
expenditure per consumption unit assuming them to be just simple variates 
and ignoring two-stage sampling. For major States, they varied from 23 to 
55°, in respect of expenditure per consumption unit. 


It should be mentioned that a ratio estimate of the type proposed: will 
be biassed but this bias will be more than offset by the gain in the precision 
when, as is expected in the present case, the variates are highly correlated. 
To be precise, the bias in a ratio estimate of the total expenditure on food 
based on the number of consumption units in zone II of Madras was found to 
be approximately 0-24°% of the true value, while the co-efficient of variation 
of the same ratio estimate was found to be 4-2°%, whereas for a linear estimate 
the co-efficient of variation was as high as 12-1%*. It is, therefore, seen 
that the ratio method provides, on the whole, a more precise estimate 
although slightly biassed. 


*For details please refer to Appendix ITI of Volume I—All India Report. 
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CHAPTER I 
UTTAR PRADESH * 
Introductory— _ 


1-i. Uttar Pradesh which constitutes the North India Zone has an area of 
113,409 square miles. The population of the State according to the 1951 
Census was 63,215,742 having gone up by nearly 11-9 percent. during the 
decade 1941-51. The soil is rocky in the north, damp and marshy in Terai 


(sub-Himalayan Tracts), fertile in the Gangetic plain, and rocky with stunted 
trees in the South. 


1-2. For the purpose of the enquiry, the State was divided into six zones, 
namely, Eastern, Central, Western, Hill, Terai and Southern. The districts 
covered by the zones and their broad characteristics are indicated below. 


Eastern Zone—This zone is the basin of the Gogra and the Ganges 
and their tributaries. It is fertile and its climate is damp. It consists of the 


districts of Basti, Gorakhpur, Deoria, Azamgarh, Ballia, Ghazipur, Banaras 
and Jaunpur. 


Central Zone—The soil in this zone is very fertile and almost all crops 
are grown. It consists of the districts of Fyzabad, Sultanpur, Partabgarh, 
a part of Allahabad, Fatehpur, Rae Bareilly, Barabanki, Lucknow, Unao, 
Kanpur, Hardoi and Sitapur. 


Western Zone—The soil in this area is thick clay, which is very well 
suited for the cultivation of wheat. The zone consists of the districts of 
Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Mathura, Agra, 
Mainpuri, Etawah, Farrukhabad, Shahjahanpur, Etah, Badaun, Bareilly, 
Rampur, Moradabad and Binaur. 


Hill Zone—Cultivation in this zone is carried on over the terraces of the 
slopes, wherever some land is available. This zone consists of the districts 
of Almora, Garhwal, Tehri-Garhwal and parts of Nainital. 


Terat Zone—The soil here is made up of silt washed from the mountains 
by heavy rains and the rivers. The climate is damp and moist. Rice and 
sugarcane are the main crops. It consists of the districts of Kheri, Gonda, 
Bahraich, Pilibhit, Dehradun and parts of Nainital. 


Southern Zone—This is the trans-Jamuna portion of the State and covers 
the hilly tracts of the Vindhyachal and Kemur range. The soil consists of 
black clay which is best suited for growing cotton and wheat. The zone covers 
the districts of Jhansi, Jalaun, Hamirpur, Banda, Mirzapur and parts of 
Banaras state and Allahabad. 


1-3. According to the Census of 1951 about 55 per cent. of the total laud 
area of the State, was the net area sown. Irrigation facilities were availal le 
for about 29 per cent. of the net area sown. Hence, the cultivator was not 
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entirely dependent on rain. About 24 per cent. of the net area sown was: 
cropped more than once. 

1-4. The zonal data obtained from the General Family Survey show that 
the proportion of net sown to the total area was the highest in the Western 
and the lowest in the Southern zones. Area irrigated was comparatively high 
in the east and the west of the Gangetic plain and low in the remaining areas. 
Double cropping was low in the Southern as. compared to other zones.. 
Rainfall was higher in the Northern and Eastern zones than in the South 
and West. Fuller particulars are given below. 


STATEMENT I 
Land Utilisation 


Percentage of 


| Rainfall 
Zone Net area Irrigated | Area sown | (inches) 
sown (total | area (column| more than |! 
area= 100) 2= 100) once (col. 
(2—100) 
1 2 3 4 5 
I. Eastern... ae ‘ 65:3 41-0 26-0 44 | 
If. Central .. is if 58-5 23-9 29-4 37 |: 
III. Western .. an ro 75:0 38°7 24°3 32 | 
V. Terai oe Ae sa 66-7 22-5 30-9 59 
VI. Southern .. ne a 50:6 217 19-4 | 37 


1:5, The above data would indicate that generally speaking agriculture: 
offered reasonable prospects and fair opportunities of employment for those 
who took to agriculture as their livelihood. There is also no dead season 
either, hence both Kharif and Rabi crops are raised. | 


1-6. The General Family Survey showed that the percentage of agricultural 
labour families to the total number of rural families in the sample villages. 
was 14-3, which is a very low percentage as compared to the All-India figure . 
of 30-4 per cent. More than half the agricultural labour families were landless. 
Even those who had land could not expect any substantial return from it as the 
average size of their holdings was as low as 1-5 acres. Moreover, the possession 
of land by the labourers was of limited significance due to the prevailing form. 
of land tenures such as Zamindari and Talugdart. Under the U. P. Zamindart 
Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1950, it is expected that the land tenure sys- 
tem will change to Ryotwarz as it is proposed to confer full proprietary rights. 
on the tenants. The landowners and tenants accounted for 7-7 and 56-1 
per cent. of the rural families and held respectively 20-9 and 72-4 per cent. 
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of land area. The average size of their holdings was, however, 10-7 and 5-2 
acres respectively. A frequency distribution of the holdings shows that 13-3 
per cent. of the holdings covering 47-2 per cent. of the land area were big size 
farms of 10 acres and above. These offered hired employment to agricultural 
workers. Very small farms, viz., those below 2°5 acres accounted for as much 
as 41-0 per cent. of the holdings. Holdings below 1 acre were more frequent 
in the East than in the West. The proportion of small holdings was low in 
the Southern Zone. The details of distribution of holdings are given below. 


STATEMENT IT 


Percentage of Holdings by Size Groups in different Zones. 


Zone 


[ 
Eastern| Central |Western Hill Terai |Southern! State 


Size groups 


Underlacre .. ig pat di 12: 8:5 20-0 5:0 14:8 14-8 


1 acre to below 2-5 acres 29°5 26: 23-1 26°5 18:4 26°1 26:2 


5 acres to below 10 acres 15:3 23° 25-0 16°3 23-1 20°6 20°6 


6 
2 
| 2-5 acres to below 5 acres 22-7 25-0 26°5 28-7 30°8 25-1 25°1 
4 
8 


| 10 acres and above sy 9-3 12- 


16:9 8°5 ee | 13-4 13°3 


100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 


1-7. It would appear from the above that the volume of employment 
available to hired labourers was low but since the proportion of labour families 
was also low, and since agriculture generally well developed, the employment 
opportunities of individual labourers in agriculture was somewhat substantial. 


1-8. The above discussion gives broadly the factors which may influence 
the volume of employment likely to be available to the cultivator and to the 
cultivating labourer. The small proportion of labour families, which cstensibly 
are drawn from the farmer and even existing tenantry, may mean that due 
generally to the fertility of soil and comparative absence of dead seasons, the 
pressure of population up to now, has resulted rather in the reduction of land- 
holdings to small fragments than in swelling the ranks of landless labour. 
Further, since agricultural labourers are a small proportion and since also 
there are about 13 per cent. holdings of 10 acres or above accupying 47 
per cent. acreage, an individual labourer is able to find employment for a larger 
part of the year. 


1-9. Even so, agricultural workers had often to face periods of enforced 
idleness, and unemployment. To counter-act such situations they had to resort 
to subsidiary means of livelihood. But only a few subsidiary occupations 
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existed for these workers, namely cane crushing, occasional road repairing, sink- 
ing of wells, masonry work, making of basket, cot and rope etc. Thus as many 
as 78-4 per cent. of the agricultural labourers had no subsidiary occupation. 
Of the remaining 21-6 per cent. who had any subsidiary occupations, 16-1 
per cent. took to farming generally on tenancy basis. The rest of the 
agricultural labourers (5-5 per cent.) took up non-agricultural wage work on 
some non-farm occupations during the slack season. 


2. Coverage and Size of Sample— | 
2:1 The Intensive Family Survey covered 1,538 agricultural labour: 
families. The distribution of number of agricultural labour families inten- 
sively surveyed in each zone is given in the following statement :— 
STATEMENT III 


Agricultural Labour Families Surveyed. 


Number of 
agricultural 
labour families }. 
Zone | intensively 
surveyed 
J. Eastern nf Se a vs E a, 361 |) 
II. Central sy 4h vi a a ay | Ri 403 | 
TII. Western ae “ite ite ye 538 
IV. Hill 
V. Terai bs es es sy it Bi 100 
V1. Southern sah at a rie beh i aa 136 
State a ws she * “i ty a 1,538 |) 


2-2. Period of the Enquiry and the Number of Schedules Pabuiated—The en-. 
quiry was spread over 384 days, viz. (3rd February 1950 to 21st February 
1951). These 384 days covered a year according to the local calendar for the 
year 2007-2008. The year 2008 was a leap year.according to local almanac and. - 
contained 13 local calendar months instead of 12 months. In order that the- 
ficures for this State may be comparable with those for others, these have been. 
adjusted for a period of 12 months. 


3. Structure and Size of Agricultural Labour Families— 


3-1. Ninety per cent. of the agricultural labour families intensively sur-. 
veyed were those of casual workers and the rest of attached workers. The: 
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percentage of agricultural labour families without land was higher than that of 
families having land, the respective percentages being 57-2 and 42:8. 


3:2. More than 90 per cent. of the earners in the agricultural labour fami- 
lies were wage earners. However, a casual worker's family may include an. 
attached worker and vice versa. Casual workers as such constituted 89-7 
per cent of the total number of agricultural wage earners. Of the casual earners, 
84-8 per cent. were men and 14-0 per cent. women. Of the attached earners, 
96-1 per cent. were men, 0-9 per cent women and 3:0 per cent. children. 
Taking all the families together, men wage earners formed 86 per cent. 
of the total number of wage earners, the percentage of women and child wage: 
earners being 12-6 and 1-4 respectively. 

3:3. The average size of the family was 4-2 and the average earning strength 
1:5. Of the 1-5 earners, 1:4 were wage earners consisting of 1-2 men and 
0:2 women. The number of wage earners per family was 1-4 in the case of 
casual and 1°3 in the case of attached workers’ families which had almost the 
same average size, viz., 4:2 and 4-1 respectively. . The pressure of dependents: 
" on earners was thus equal in these two categories of families. A study of the 
zonal figures shows that this pressure was comparatively high in zones I and VI 
(Eastern and Southern) than in other zones. An earner had to support 3-1 
persons in zones I and VI and about 2-8 persons in the other zones. The 
details are given in the statement below. 


STATEMENT IV 
Number of Persons Supported by an Karner 


Number of 
Average num- | persons sup- 
Zone Average size | ber of earners ported by 
of the family per family | an earner. (in- 
. cluding him- 
self} 
I. Eastern Zone <i re ts 5-0 1-6 3:1 
II. Central Zone -. Rate 4+] 1-5 aie 6 
III. Western Zone = is 3°8 1-4 2°7 | 
Vi Teratr Zone... ae Ae 3°4 1°2 8 | 
VI. Southern Zone ae af 4-3. 1-4 Bes | 
State a Rie Ay 4-2 1°5 2-8 | 


3-4. Due to the preponderance of men wage earners, the employment: 
and wage earnings of women and children are briefly discussed separately.* 


* Of. Paragraphs 6 and 7. 
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4, Employment and Unemployment— 


4-1. Employment—The extent of employment on wages of agricultural 
abourers in casual and attached workers’ families in agricultural and non- 
agricultural labour is shown in Table 1*. Of the hired employment in agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural labour, as measured by man-days worked 
as much as 92-1 per cent. were put in by men earners alone. 


4-2. During the year an adult male worker was employed for 255 days in 
agricultural and 34 days in non-agricultural labour. As is to be expected, 
an earner in the attached workers’ family worked for wages for a longer period 
than that in the casual workers’ family—the employment being 334 and 283 
days respectively. , 

4-3. The intensity of employment in agriculture during the various parts 
of the year has to be viewed in the light of the crop season. Kharif crops like 
paddy and jowar etc. keep the cultivator busy from June to December. Sowing 
and ploughing are undertaken in June and July, weeding and transplanting in 
August, harvesting in November and threshing in the subsequent month. Rabi. 
crops like wheat, grim and barley involve a lot of preparatory work prior to 
October-November, when these crops are sown. They are reaped in March 
and threshed in April and May. 


4-4, Casual labourers being the most important section of the agricultural 
labour force, the details of their employment in various agricultural operations 
and non-agricultural labour are given in Table 2. 


4-5. Men casual earners contributed 91-3 per cent. of the man-days put in 
py all casual workers. The major avenues of hired employment were ploughing, 
harvesting, preparatory operations and non-agricultural ‘abour which together 
accounted for 63-1 per cent. of the man-days worked by men. Irrigating, 
sowing and weeding accounted for another 26-2 per cent. 


* 


4-6. A man casual worker could secure employment for 280 days in 
agricultural and non-agricultural labour. The employment in important opera- 
tions is shown below. 


STATEMENT V 


Man-days Worked in Important Operations. 


| Percentage of | Number of 

man-days | days worked 

Operations worked by per man work- 

men workers | er for wages 
for wages 


a es ee ee Ore 


Preparatory operations 11-1 31 
Ploughing 24-5 73 
Sowing 8:3 27: 
Weeding 8-2 29 
Ie igating 9% 36 
Harvesting ree 14:3 | 42 
| Non-agriculturallabour .. 1322 | 50 


ee eee 


*Vide Appendix III. 
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| Employment in pioughing was high due to the cultivation of rice, especially 
of fine varieties which need 4 to 6 ploughings as compared to 2 to 3 ploughings 
required by coarse rice. 

4-7. Generally speaking, the total daily employment for wages per man 
worker was high in the Southern and the Terai zones and low in the Gangetic 
plain. The details are given in the Statement below. 


STATEMENT VI 
Average Annual Employment. 


Average number of days worked by 
adult male casual workers in 


Zone 
Agricultural Non-agricul- Total 
labour tural labour 
14/ Eastern a re as 250 26 276 
IT. Central is % By 241 46 287 
III. Western MK ‘tj a3 251 22 yy 
V. Terai Me pad am 221 68 288 
VI. Southern “ys f, i 216 85 301 
State bi 243 ou 280 


The rates of wages for both men and women casual workers were rela- 
tively low in the Central, Terai and Southern zones and this might have 
compelled the men earners in these areas to work for longer duration than their 
colleagues in other regions. The high employment in these zones was, however, 
largely the result of employment for a considerable period in non-agricultural 
labour which consisted of fodder cutting, cattle grazing, cane-crushing, 
sinking wells, masonry work, road repairing, etc. 

The reasons for comparatively high employment in agriculture in the 
Gangetic plains (zones I, II and III) are probably due to the alluvial soil, the 
network of rivers and canals, and agriculture being well developed in the 
Gangetic plains. It was different in the Terai zone due to its marshy lands and 
malarial climate and in the Southern zone due to the rocky and infertile soil. 
Even then, the gap between the employment figures in the various zones is not 
very wide and this might be attributed to the fact that dead seasons are com- 
paratively absent and droughts relatively unknown in all parts of the State. 


*The average in this column relates to all workers and not merely to the worxers who 
participated in non-agricultural labour. é 

+According to an enquiry into rural wages in U. P. conducted by the U.P. Government 
in December 1944, the employment in agriculture varied from 4 months in the unirrigated non- 
wheat tract in the Eastern Region to a maximum of 9 months in the canal-irrigated tract of the 
North-West. However, these data have their limitations. The enquiry was confined to only 
one month, the employment data were based on 56 returns pertaining to 10 acre holdings in the 
North-West and 5 acres in the East. Further, it is not clear how much of employment was avail- 
able to hired casual workers, which might have been lower and the zonal differences less marked. 
In a thesis on Rural Labour and Wages in U. P. written by Dr. Shridhar Misra, it has been stated 
that the casual workers’ share in the employment might be estimated to vary from 3 to 6 months 
in a year. If these figures are correct, it can be stated that there has been an improvement in 
the employment position of casual labourers who according to the Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
worked in agricultural for 243 days or about 8 months. The improvement in the employment 
may be attributed to the “‘ grow more food campaign ”’ followed by reclamation of land and ex- 
tention of irrigation facilities and improvement in the methods of cultivation ete. 
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The number of days worked per worker in ploughing which offered the 
highest employment per worker in agriculture varied from 68 to 77 days in the 
Gangetic plains and 65 and 66 days in the Terai and Southern zones. | 


4:8. Unemployment.—Due to its very nature the unemployment data are 
less reliable. However, some data relating to unemployment for wages of 
adult male workers were collected during the enquiry. These are presented in 
Table 3. Anadult male earner could not secure employment for wages for 44* 
days during the year. The corresponding figures for an adult male earner in the 
casual and attached workers’ families were 48 and 11 days respectively. Ac- 
cording to Table I, an adult male was employed for wages for 289 days. This 
implies that for the remaining 32 days:in the year he was presumably busy on 
his own land or was employed in the other occupations which as will be seen 
from the Table 6 supplemented the wage income. Due to the cultivation of 
a number crops like rice, wheat, gram etc., which kept the worker busy 
throughout the year, unemployment due to want of work was more or less 
uniform during the various seasons.- The unemployment was relatively low 
during March, October and November which corresponded to the sowing 
and harvesting period of the important crops raised in the State. The 
unemployment position was as follows in the different zones. 


; STATEMENT VIT 


Number of days for which an adult male was unemployed for wages 


Zone 3 Casual families Attached 
families 


Eastern 44 4 
Central 34 11 
Western y a te ge 66 1 

Terai 52 22 
Southern 49 36 


The low unemployment for wages in the Hastern and Central zones may - 
have been due to the fact that there were more families with land in these 
zones. The higher unemployment for wages in the Western zone may be due 
largely to the existence of a high proportion (viz., 82-3 per cent as compared 
to the State figure of 57-2 per cent) of landless families. 


* The data on unemployment for the State covers, on an average, only 96 per cent. of 
agricultural workers who actually reported wage employment during the different months of the 
year, Thus the average unemployment figure of 44 days during the year, also related to the 
above 96 per cent workers only. The corresponding figure of unemployment for 100 per cent 
of the labour force shall, however, be of the order of 50 days during the year assuming that the 
4 per cent of the workers who did not seek wage-paid employment each month, were either full 


self-employed or totally unemployed. 
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5. Wages— 


5-1. Income from wages constituted about 79 per cent of the total annual 
income of an average agricultural labour family, agricultural wages forming 
about 69 per cent and non-agricultural wages about 10 per cent.* Details 
for casual workers are given in Tables 4 and 5. 


A—Casual workerst—Modes of wage payment 


5:2. The statement below gives the distribution of man-days worked 
by modes of wage payment. 


STATEMENT VIIT 


Percentage distribution of the total man-days worked by all casual workers 
according to modes of wage payment 


Percentage of total man-days 


Mode of wage-payment Zones 
i co State 
Eastern Central Western Terai Southern 


l. Time rates 


A. With perquisites— 55-9 717°3 50-2 73°1 76°2 62-4 | 
(t) Cash me 28:5 55:8 42-5 70-6 2:8 40-4 
(si) Kind ne 22:7 5-0 0-3 61-3 16-5 

(iii) Cash and kind 4-7 2°7 2-2 12-1 5:5 

B. Without perquisstes 42-1 48-9 24-7 22-3 35°7 
(t) Cesh oe 1°5 2-0 37:0 14°2 4°6 14°5 
(ii) Kind ro 31-3 16-5 8-7 8°6 14-5 18:4 
ey Cash and 3-3 Te Sones 1°9 3-2 2-8 

kind. 
Total aie 98-0 97-1 99-1 97-8 98°5 98-1 

2. Piece rates o. 2-0 2°9 0-9 2-2 1:5 1:9 


N.B.—The Hill zone was not covered by the Intensive Family Survey. 


* See para 8:5 


+ Almost all women and about 90 per cent of all earners were casual workers. 
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About 98 per cent of the total man-days were covered by time rates, the corres- 
ponding zonal percentages being almost the same. Stray cases of payment at 
piece rates were reported in harvesting, threshing, irrigating and ploughing 
operations. In the paragraphs below, the different sub-modes under time rates 
are discussed ; the percentages given are to the total man-days worked by casual 
workers according to all modes of payment. | 


5-3. Wages were mostly supplemented by perquisites, the more popular 
types of which were a cooked meal (bread or rice and pulse), Sidha (grain or 
flour and pulse with or without salt), kalewa (break-fast of a few loaves of 
bread), sattu (powdered parched grain), chabena (parched grain soaked in water), 
sweet drinks (of gur or cane-juice), and tobacco. The first two, which were 
more substantial than the rest were supplied only in very stray cases in thé 
Central and Eastern zones. The rest were supplied in almost every zone, 
though chabena was more common in the Central and Hastern zones, sweet 
drinks in the Central zone and Kalewa in the Western zone. As was also 
noticed during the Rural Wage Survey of 1944, perquisites were supplied in de- 
creasing number of cases in the Western zone. Theaverage daily cash value of 
perquisites per worker amounted from 1}$ to 4 annas for men and women and 
about 1 to 14 annas for children. It differed little from zone to zone. The 
statement given above would show that perquisites were not necessarily 
more associated with either cash or kind payment. It appears that heavier 
supplements were not necessarily supplied in cases where the rest of the wage 
was low, though in a few instances they were associated with certain operations 
viz., ploughing, sowing, embanking and irrigating. 


5-4. In the Central, Western and Terai zones 58, 80 and 85 per cent. res- 
pectively of the total man-days were covered by payments in cash. Payment 
in kind in these zones was prevalent only in harvesting and to some extent in 
threshing operations. In the Hastern and Southern zones, however, payment 
in kind was more common, covering 55 and 77 per cent. respectively of the total 
man-days ; payment in cash for harvesting and threshing operations was most 


infrequent. 


5-5. Payment partly in cash and partly in kind had some importance 
only in the Southern zone, covering about 15 per cent of man-days. 


5-6. These results confirm the tendency noticed during the three quinquen- 
nial rural wage surveys conducted in U. P. between 1934 and 1944, of a shift 
from kind to cash wages. The shift has been least in the Eastern and Southern 
zones and irregular in the West and North, and the greatest in the Western 
and Terai zones. The Central zone tipped more tofthe cash side. “ Piece 
rates in the form of one out of so many bundles harvested, or at so much cash 
or kind per bigha or per maund ” which were “ fairly common’ in reaping ” 
ceem to have decreased in importance™. 


* Source :—-Rural wages in the United Provinces, para. 52, page 33 and para 26, page 51. 
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5-7 Wage rates**.—The statement below gives the average daily wage 
rates for men workers for agricultural and non-agricultural labour. 


STATEMENT [X 
Wage rates of Non-workers 


Zone I Zone II | Zone III | Zone V Zone VI State | 


Rs. as. p.| Rs. as. p.| Rs. as. p. | Rs. as. p. | Rs. as. p. |Rs. as. p. 


SF |S | | | 


Agriculturallabour .. Pee Se 2 PEL So) Re CO ere ee 1 ee PE EO 


peanmcrmeditucaliabour, 1 3 2) 1.0 0) 16.546 boty til 7) 2 7 


The overall daily rates for agricultural and non-agricultural labour in 
each zone did not show any marked difference. The wage rates for different 
agricultural operations, however, varied. The daily average wage for harvest- 
ing was Rs. 1/9/4 varying from Rs. 1/4/8 in the Southern zone where it was the 
lowest to Rs. 1/11/2 in the Eastern zone where it was the highest. The general 
level of wages was, however, the highest in the Western zone as will be seen from 
the following statement which gives the average daily wage rates for important 
agricultural operations in the various zones and the estimates for the State as a 
whole. 

STATEMENT X 
Wage rates for men in different agricultural operations 


Pre- Plough-| Sowing | Trans- | Weed- | Irriga- | Harves- 
Zone paratory| ing planting ing ting ting 

Rs. as. p.|Rs. as. p.|Rs. as. p.|Rs.as. p. |Rs.as. p. |Rs.as. p. |Rs.as. p. 

Eastern se wp ete, OO OL bo Taihioks TOle Bal On Ob EL 2 
Central Ps fl 0 O/1 0 0/014 501210014 571 1 7/1 8 Oo 
Western : Baise BYES 2k S26 BE END a 8h 7 
Terai Pete eee Lk ee es ee seg TL BO 
Southern 1 17/014 5/014 5 101210 |011 2)1 6 5/1 4 8 
State An BY Pea Ie | fe Bodie O10 De lL ail 0 4-11) 2°65 hy 97 4 


In the Western zone wage rates for different operations seemed to vary. Thus 
it was the highest for harvesting, a little less for threshing, transplanting and 
irrigating and the lowest for weeding which was a light operation. In the Terai 
‘zone, which is characterised by shortage of labour, wage rates were the same 
for different operations, except harvesting and threshing for which they were 
higher. In the other zones, leaving aside the latter two operations, local con- 
ventions seemed to govern the wage rates. It is to be noted that these were 
the zones where payment in kind was most in vogue. 


Mean wage under each mode and tis standard devration 


5-8. The statement below gives the weighted mean wage and its standard 
deviation for adult casual male workers by prominent modes of wage payment.f 


* Wage rates were weighted according to man-days worked. Comparison of wage-rates . 
for men with those for women and child workers has not been made for the reasons given in’ 
para 3-4 and in view also of the fact that women and child workers were found only in certain 
villages. The employment and wages of women and children have been separately discussed. 

+ It has to be read along with the statement given in para 5-2. 


> 
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STATEMENT XI 


Mean wage (on annas) for adult male workers by prominent modes of wage 


payment 
Mean wage Standard deviation of wage 
(in annas) 
Mode of wage I {1-101 Vv VI | State; I IT Til Vv VI — State 
payment Eas- | Cent- | Wes- | Terai | Sou- Kas- | Cen- | Wes- | Terai | Sou- | - 
tern | ral | tern thern tern | tral | tern thern 
l. With perquisites 
(a) Cash »» | 188 | 17+2 | 22-2 | 178 2. | 19:2 | 38:2 | €-1):14:8 | B80) .. 4-8 
(b) Kind ».. | 19°0 | 14:4} .. .. | 16°38 | 16-9 | 7-0 | 6-4 ts a 8-24 7-0 
(c) Cash & kind] .. 20-0 Bi ot 16-1 en as 7:6 x iy 72 
12. Without per- 
guisites 
(a) Cash... _ | 12-8 ie 18°5 | 19-2 ai 18-1 | 6-0 a 4:2 | 3:7 Kn 5:8 
(6) Kind ...| 19-8 | 18-7 | 25-8 | 27-7 | 16-7 | 20-2 9°7 on. 8-9 5:7 7°8 9°6 
(c) Cash & 
kind “e 


The mean daily wages by the prevalent modes in the Eastern and Southern 
zones were about As. 19 to 20 and As. 16 to 17 respectively. In the Western 
zone, where payments in cash covered the bulk of man-days worked, payments 
with and without perquisites were almost equally important. However, 
the mean wage according to the latter two sub-modes showed significant differ- 
onces 2.€., it was higher by about 4 annas according to payment with perquisites. 
The value of perquisites, as already noted, did not normally exceed 4 annas 
and was usually less. For the Terai zone, by far the most important mode of 
wage payment was cash with perquisites and the mean wage for men under it 
was about 18 annas. In the Southern zone where payments in kind. parti- 
cularly those with perquisites, were prevalent, the mean wage for adult male 
workers was about a rupee, that without perquisites being about an anna . 
higher. This was also the zone where payment partly in cash and partly in 
kind with perquisites had some importance ; the mean wage for men according 
to this mode was about a rupee. 


5-9. A study of the standard deviation of rates from the mean shows that — 
the dispersion of wage rates was the greatest where payment in kind was the 
mode and the least for cash payment. The apparent exception was in the case 
of the Kastern zone where the standard deviation from the mean, which was 12:8 
annas, was 6-0 annas ; but this mode accounted only for about 8 per cent 
men-days spread over the whole zone and over a year. Generally, payment in 


N.B.—The italicised figures relate to most prevalent modes. 
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‘kind was not more liberal than cash excepting where the former related exclusive- 

- ly or mostly to the harvesting operation for which wages were high. It is true, 
however, that a few wage quotations in kind were of a much higher value than 
the mean and there were also very many others of lower value, which only shows 
that the conventional element, and the personal relations between the employer 
and the employee were more operative when payment was made in kind*. 
Both territorially and occupationally, the extent of change in the method 
of payment from kind to cash is the measure of the shift from convention to 
competition. | 


5-10. Identical tendencies are in evidence from the following statement 
which shows the distribution of man-days worked by men by the wage groups. 


STATEMENT XII 


Frequency distribution of man-days (worked by men) by wage groups 


Percentage of total man-days put in by men 


w Zone 
‘age grou Se 
; ® t State 
Eastern Central Western Terai Southern 
Less than 10 annas 10:9 4-7 1-0 1:0 17-0 6-1 
10 annas to less than 15:0 34-2 7:6 8:7 20-9 17-8 
14 annas 
14 annas to less than 17-7 14:9 24-7 26-3 12:8 19 4 
18 annas . | 
18 annas to less than 31-8 27:1 24:3 50:9 29-0 29-1 
22 annas 
22 annas to less than 11-8 10-6 24-4 7:8 15-1 15:1 
26 annas 
26 annas to less than 2-9 2°7 10°8 1:7 0:8 RQ 
30 annas 
} 30 annas to less than 4+] 4-2 3°4 3-0 3°5 3-8 
34: annas 
34 annas and above 5:8 1-6 3°8 0:6 0-6 | 3°5 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


* An earlier rural wage survey found the same. Taking the province as a whole, the greatest 
concentration of frequency occurs in wage-groups 7-9 annas and 5-7 annas both in cash and kind 
wages but cash wages incline a little more towards the former while the kind wages incline a little 
more towards the latter........ In the case of Reaping, kind wages are still more prevalent 
than cash wages and the cultivator is generally a little more liberal with payments in kind_at 
this time than at others. In all other occupations, kind wages do not seem to affect wages in 
higher levels appreciably as their number in upper wage-classes is almost negligible.... Rural 
Wages in U. P. Page 34. . . 
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Percentage of man-days in the low wage group (below 10 annas) was. the © 
highest for the Southern and Eastern zones (wz. 17-0 and 10-9) where kind wages 
were prevalent and was the lowest in the Terai and Western zones (1-0 per cent) 
where cash payment was in vogue. It may be that these low wage man-days 
related to the “ influenced wages ’’, mentioned in the findings of the U. P. 
Rural Wage Census of 1944, the influence at work being the superior social 
status of the zamindar—employer coupled with his coercive power as a money- 
lender. 


5:11. Further comparison of the results of this enquiry with those of the 
aforementioned census shows that the difference in the range of variation of 
wage rates as between different regions has considerably narrowed down 
in particular, concentration of man-days in the lowest wage group in the Hast- 
ern region has decreased* while the central region has retained a marked 
concentration in the two low wage groups ‘ below 10 annas ’ and * 10 to 14 
annas ’. 


Perhaps the price trends favourable for farm products which have persisted, 
after the war and the increasing social consciousness of the masses after the 
Independence combined with the enlightened land legislation of the Govern- 
ment have hardened the rural wage rates. 


5:12. Attached workers.—About 10 per cent of all wage earners were atta- 
ched workers ; in the Western zone they formed about 18 per cent and in 
the remaining zones much less than 10 per cent. Employment of children as 
attached workers was rare and of women even more so. Boys were entrusted 
with light work such as grazing of cattle ; men worked in all agricultural opera- 
tions and also did non-agricultural work if the employer so. desired. The 
system of advancing loans kept the workers attached from year to year. It 
did not, however, help them in. bargaining for wages. Conditions of employ-- 
ment and wages of attached workers obtaining in the different zones are dis- 
cussed below:—. 


(a) Hastern.—Attached workers were generally engaged for about five 
months from Asharh to Kartik, 1.e., from July to November. They were allowed. 
one or two bighas of land-free of rent. which they cultivated and sowed. with the 
help of bullocks and seeds provided by the employer and in return got the fodder 
part of the produce. The workers were paid Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per month 
in addition to daily perquisites comprising about a pao (4 seer) of gur and some: 
tobacco, the cash value of which worked out to about 4 annas. 


(6) Central_—The period of employment in this zone was the same as in 
the Eastern zone. Attached workers were paid Rs. 12 to Rs. 20 per month and 
allowed perquisites consisting of gur and occasionally sattu worth 2 to 4 annas. 
daily. In addition, they were given a sheaf of grain in the kharif season and 
allowed leave with full pay for a week to enable them to harvest their own 
crops. The total remuneration worked out to about Rs. 25 a month. | 


Tare tur einls districts in north and north-west show a marked concentration on wage grou 
15-17 annas, those in the centre of the Province on wage-group 7-9 annas and those in the roup 
of the province on wage groups 3-5 and 5-7 annas’”’. op. cit. page 36. It is necessary to mention 
that frequencies in the ‘ Rural Wages ’ related to villages while in the present enquiry they 
telate to man-days. 
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(c) Western.—Attached workers were employed on monthly basis and 
received about Rs. 25 to Rs. 45 a month. Some of them were allowed gur, 
sattu and sharbat (sweet drink) as perquisites, their cash value amounting to 
6as.to9as.aday. It was customary to allow a fortnight’s leave. 


(d) Hill.—There was no attached worker. 


(e) Tera:.—Monthly remuneration ‘ranged from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. A 
pao of gur and a light mid-day meal were allowed as perquisites. In addition, 
they were given small plots of land free of rent. The period of employment 
varied from employer to employer. i, 


(f) Southern.— Attached workers were usually allowed about 3 bighas 
of land free of rent. While the produce was the property of the worker 


the fodder was taken by the employer in case he supplied the bullocks. They 
were paid Rs. 8 to Rs. 15 a month which were supplemented by perquisites 


(+ seer of gur and a mid-day meal). Inclusive of perquisites the cash value of 
the wages came to about Rs. 22 a month. 


6. Woman Labour— 


6:1. A woman has a dual role in the agricultural labour family. She has: 
to look after the household work and also to supplement the meagre income of 
the family. Women constituted only 12-6 per cent of the agricultural: wage 
earners in the State and contributed 6-7 per cent of the hired man-days put in. 
by all wage earners in agricultural and non-agricultural work. The percentage 
of women earners was relatively high, in the Eastern, Central and. Southern 
zones (18.0, 16-7 and 19-7 per cent ) and low in the Western and Terai zones: 
(2:9 and 2-6 per cent). Almost all women earners, whether they belonged to: 
casual or attached families worked as casual labourers. Only in two 
instances they were found to work as attached workers. On an average, a 
woman. agricultural labourer worked for 119 days in agricultural labour and 24. 
days in non-agricultural labour. 


| 6-2. Casual women wage earners put in 7-6 per cent of the man-days: 
| worked by all casual workers and earned 6-5 per cent of their total wages. 
from agricultural and non-agricultural labour. They could secure employment 
for wages for 143 days with an average wage of Rs. 1-0-10 per day in agri~ 
cultural labour. They were mainly employed in harvesting, preparatory 
operations and non-agricultural labour such as carrying mud, building walls. 
\ en pounding paddy on an average daily wage of Rs. 1/6/8, Re. 0/14/8 
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and Re. 0/12/3 respectively. A break up of the figures by zones is given 
below:— 
StaTEMENT XIII 


Employment of Women labourers 


Casual woman earners 


Zones Percentage of | Percentage of | Number of 
man-days wages earned days worked 

worked per woman 

worker 

Eastern ~ i ‘ By 11-7 10-5 | 152 
Central Re Ae aA “5 9:3 8:1 135 
Western 2 bs = Be 0-7 0-7 40 
Terai ay 43 4 a 17 1-2 176 
Southern ch sis rf « te 14-0 12-1 179 
State ~ a Re +k 7:6 6:5 143 


oa 


There were more mouths to feed in a family in the Eastern and Southern 
zones than in other zones and this situation may have compelled the women in 
these zones to resort to wage labour for a relatively high proportion of man- 
days. The Western zone being the most prosperous region offering higher 
wages, the comparatively low employment of women in this area seems only 
natural. The very few women employed in this zone obtained a wage of Rs. 
1/8/- per day. In the other zones, the rates varied from Re. -/12/8 to Rs. 1/1/7. 

6-3. Women were mainly paid in cash with perquisites and kind without 
perquisites which accounted respectively for 36-1 and 29-2 per cent of the 
man-days worked by them. The average mean wage rates under these two 
modes were Re. -/14/7and Rs. 1/4/10 with a standard deviation of As. 4-3 and 


As. 9:6 respectively.  _~ 


7. Child labour— | | 

7-1. Children accounted for 1-4 per cent of the wage earners and they 
contributed 1-2 per cent of the man-days put in by all earners. Majority of | 
child earners were casual workers. | 

7:2. The casual child wage earners put in 1-1 per cent of the man-days — 
worked by all casual workers. A casual child worked for 239 days during 
the year and earned a daily wage of about Rs. 1/2/4: Children worked in almost — 
all operations. They were mainly paid in time rates, in cash or in kind with 
perquisites—the average daily wage rates under these two modes being Rs. 
1/3/2 and Re. 1/- respectively. 
8. I[ncome— 

8-1. Table 6 shows the average annual income and its composition for 
different categories of agricultural labour families. The statement below 
shows the composition of income in different zones. 


/ 


— ee 
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The average annual income per family varied from Rs. 428 in Terai zone 

to Rs. 624 in the Kastern zone, the State figure being Rs. 551. The income per 

capita, however, was more or less the same in all the zones, viz., about 

Rs. 124 excepting the Western where it was Rs. 145, the State figure being 
Rs. 131 which works out to 5 annas 6 pies per day. 


) 8-2. The average annual income of a casual and an attached labour family 
worked out to Rs. 551 and 562 respectively. Attached labour families were 
numerically significant only in the Eastern and Western zones where they earned 
on an average, Rs. 539 and Rs. 624 respectively per family ; the average number 
of earners per family was the same in both cases. The difference in income 
is partly explained by the fact that in the Eastern region where barter economy 
prevailed to a greater extent than elsewhere, the employers also wielded 
greater influence over the employees who generally belonged to the 
low-castes and were indebted permanent labourers. On the other hand, 
in the Western zone convention seemed to give way to competition under the 
influence of money economy. This is borne out by the fact that while an 
average man earner in the attached labour families in the Eastern zone was 
employed for 337 and 17 days respectively in agricultural and non-agricultural 
labour as against 332 and 6 days in the Western, the income from agricultural 
and non-agricultural wages for an average attached labour family was Rs. 463 
and Rs. 45 in the latter as against Rs. 370 and Rs. 15 only in the former. 
An average earner in the Western zone naturally had more time and, 
therefore, more opportunities for supplementing his income from other sources. 


8-3. Casual labour families with land earned more than their landless 
counterparts, the average annual income per family in the two cases being Rs. 
618 ard Rs. 502 respectively. The difference was largely due to the income 
from land. 


8:4. Composition of family income.—Agricultural wages constituted the 
largest proportion of the total income of agricultural labour families even 
though it was supplemented by income from land in the case of some, and by 
trickles of income from non-agricultural labour and other sources. Income 
from non-agricultural employment was, however, less in the case of those who 


held land.* 


8-5. On an average, for the State as a whole the income from wages 
comprised 79-1 per cent of the total family income, of which the share of non- 
agricultural wages was 10-2 per cent ; income from land formed 11-2 and that 
from sources other than farming and labour 9-7 per cent. The zonal variations 
in the importance of the different sources of income are brought out in para 8:1. 
Thus while the income from non-agricultural labour constituted about 20 per 
cent in the Terai and the Southern zones and about 12 per cent in the Central 
zone, it formed only about 8 per cent in the other zones. Occupations other 


* Cane-crushing was an important wage-paid occupation in the Cane-growing areas. The 
ether non-agricultural occupations were basket-making, rope making, selling of fire-wood, 
grass and ghee, tonga driving etc. ’ 
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than farming and labour provided hardly any income for the families in the 
Terai and the Central zones. In the Southern, Western and Eastern zones, 
however, they contributed about 16, 10 and 6 per cent. respectively of the total 
income. 

9. Consumption Expenditure—-. 

9-1. The details of consumption expenditure of agricultural labour families 
are shown in Table 7. The annual expenditure per family was Rs. 548 on 
consumption items and Rs. 6 on ceremonies. Thus the total expenditure was. 
Rs. 554 as against a total income of Rs. 551. 

The following statement shows the levels of annual income and expendi- 
ture per family in the various zones. 

STATEMENT XV 


Annual Income and old as: of Agricultural Labour Families 


Consump- | Consump- 
Size of kobage Income tion Income tion 
Zone family earning per expendi- per expendi- 
strength family ture per | capita ture per 
family* capital 
(Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) 
Hastern .. i 5-0 1:6 624 644 125 j28 | 
Central .. 4G 4°] 1-5 511 499 125 122 
Western 4 3:8 1-4 550 531 | 145 140 | 
Meraiy.. ii si 3°4 1-2 428 431 126 126 | 
Southern 4 4:3 1-4 524 511 122 119 | 
State He oie 4°2 1-5 551 548 128 130 


The income and expenditure per family showed considerable variations. 
from zone to zone but if the variations due to family size and earning strength 
are eliminated by working out the per capita figures they show that income: 
and expenditure were more or less the same in all the zones, except in the Wes- 
tern zone where the level was relatively high. This was due to the fact that 
the income per earner was the highest in this zone and the number of persons 
to be supported by an earner was also low as compared to other zones. The 
slightly lower level of expenditure in the Southern zone was due to the rela- 
tively lower level of income, besides these being a larger number of dependents. 
to support. 


9-2. The expenditure per capita does not eliminate the differences due to: 
the age and sex composition of the family. This has been done by reducing 
the family size to consumption units on the basis of Lusk’s Co-efficients. The 
expenditure per consumption unit worked out to Rs. 162 with a 
standard deviation of Rs. 93. The corresponding expenditures for casual and 
attached workers’ families were Rs. 161 and Rs. 166 with standard deviations 


* Excluding expenditure on ceremonies. 
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of Rs. 94 and Rs. 89 respectively. These indicate that the average expenditure 
and the spread of individual family expenditure donot show wide differences as 
between the two categories of families. Details are given in Table 9. The 
expenditure per consumption uni varied from Rs. 150 in the Southern 
zone to Rs. 177 in the Western zone with a standard deviation of Rs. 77 and 
Rs. 104 respectively. Further details are given below. 


STATEMENT XVI 


Average annual] Standard 
Zone expenditure per) deviation 
consumption 
unit 

Rs. Rs. 
Eastern : ne «3 - ee 160 91 
Central “i a as ey M 151, 62 
Western es js Fe is £3 177 104 
Terai i ce aes ahs At: 155 75 
Southern is ae she a. uM 159 (7) 


9-3. The statement below showing the percentage distribution of expendi- 
ture under the main consumption groups would give a rough idea of the relative. 


levels of living. 
STaTeMENT XVII 


Percentage expenditure per family on various consumption groups in different 


ZONES 
Zone I Zone II Zone IIT Zone V| Zon: \- ! State 
Food a Sy 90:2 85:6 79-5 86-0 79°6 84-7 
Clothing ana footwear 5:3 6-7 10-9 6-3 9-5 7°8 
Fuel and lighting .. 0:5 1-2 bel 0-8 - 295 1-1 
House ren tand repairs 0:5 0:8 0:8 1-1 0-9 0:7 
Services and miscella- 3°5 5:7 7:7 5:8 OL ey 
neous. 
Total ay 100:0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 


a 


It will be seen from the statement that the percentage expenditure on 
food is less in the Western zone as compared to other zones. The expenditure 
on clothing and footwear is the highest and so also on services and miscellaneous 
items. All these reflect a higher level of living in the Western zone. It is. 
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interesting to note that in the Southern zone also the expenditure on clothing 
and miscellaneous is quite high although lower than in the Western zone and 
the percentage expenditure on food is less. One of the reasons for lower ex- 
penditure on food items is the comparatively lower prices in this region. The 
consumption of high proportion of inferior quality cereals was an additional 

factor in the Southern zone. . 


9-4, Food.—Taking the State as a whole, the agricultural workers’ family 
spent, on an average, Rs. 464 or about 85 per cent of the total consumption 
expenditure on food. They generally took sattu, gur and chabena (parched | 
gram soaked in. water) during day time and dal and chapati in the evening. 
They consumed very little of vegetables. The composition of cereals consumed 
varied with the season. 


A further analysis of the food expenditure according to the individual item 
is given in Table 8. It will be seen that about Rs. 338 or 72-9 per cent of the 
total expenditure on food were spent on cereals. On an average, an adult male* 
- consumed. 23-3 ounces of cereals per day. The daily consumption of cereals per 
capita worked out to 190unces. The cereal intake per consumption unit per day 
varied from 21 ounces in Southern zone to 26 ounces in the Terai zone. Table 
11 gives full details for the State as a whole. The major intake of cereals 
consisted of coarser varieties like gojat, bejhar, bajra, jowar, ete. , although 
workers did consume a little of rice, wheat and barley. The intake of major 
cereals like rice and wheat was slightly higher in the Western zone. | 


The figures above, however, do not include the cereal content of food per- 
quisites supplied to the labourers by the employers. On an average, the value 
of perquisites amounted to Rs. 36 per family. Itis not possible to assess 
precisely the cereal content of these perquisites but broadly its money value 
would be about 7-6 per cent of the expenditure on food. Thus, the total 
expenditure on cereals would account for 80-5 per cent of the food budget of 
an average family. 

9-5. Next to cereals the most important item of food was pulses which 
accounted fur an expenditure of Rs. 49 or 10-6 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture on food. On an average, an adult male+ consumed 2-8 ounces of pulses 
per day, the per capita consumption being 2:3 ounces per day. Arhar dal 
was the most favourite dal. Urid dal was next in importance. The expen- 
diture on protective foods like milk and milk products, and meat, fish and 
eggs wag insignificant, the expenditure on these being only Rs. 6 and Re. 1 
respectively. 


A family could spend only Rs. 11 or 2: ri per cent of the total expenditure 
on food, on edible oil and Rs. 9 or 2-3 per cent on gurand sugar. The per- 
centage expenditure on milk and milk products was relatively high in the 
Western zone. 


*This figure was estimated in the following manner. Perquisites consisted of cereals (gram, 
sattu, kalewa) and gur. The percentage expenditure (Food=100) on these two items in the 
average budget was 72-9 and 1-9 (both gurand sugar). The expenditure on perquisites was Rs. 
°36 or 7:8 per cent. The proportion of cereals in perquisites was estimated to en 4 gx 7:8 
=7°6. ys 

+ According to Lusk’s coefficient. 
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9-6. The patterns of consumption of casual and attached labour families 
‘were almost the same. Ascompared to attached families, the casual families, 
however, incurred a slightly higher percentage expenditure on pulses but lesser 
percentage expenditure on gur and sugar, milk and milk products. The pro- 
portionate peponshars on cereals was almost the same for both the categories 
of families. 


9-7.—Clothing and footwear.—A family spent Rs. 43 or 7-8 per cent of the 
total expenditure on clothing and footwear. This was the second important 
consumption group. Important items of clothing were dhoti, saree, and shirts. 
The percentage expenditure ranged from 7 to 11 in the different zones. The 
following account given by Shri Shridhar Misra in his thesis on “ Rural Labous 
and Wages in the United Provinces”? may be of interest :— 

For an adult man a pair of Dhots (each measuring 5 yards in length) anda 
short dress of about 24 } yards cloth are considered to be sufficient for a year; simi- 
larly for a woman, 2 saris of 5 or 8 yards each or as an alternative 2 Lahengas* 
of 5 yards each and scarf of 25 yards are enough for a year. In actual practice 
these clothes are not cast oif even after a year, but are used after repairs 
when they are practically worn out. The small children often remain naked 
during summer and rainy seasons and in winter they put on a cotton shirt which 
is at its best only an apology for a shirt. The grown up children put on dresses 
like other older men and women in the family. In the Hastern districts. in 
winter, persons rarely put on woollen clothes........ The workers greatly 
depend upon old clothes supplied by their employers. They freely request their 
patrons or masters for rejected or worn-out clothes on special functions or 
whenever they are in great need of them and when they themselves are too poor 
to purchase cloth in the market. As regards foot-wear, we are compelled to 
accept that while all children and adult females are without any footwear what- 
soever, the adult males numbering hardly 5 out of 100 have pair of shoes, which 
lasts for two or three years because these are used very sparingly. It is often 
seen that shoes are carried in hand because, being habituated to bare-foot. 
travelling people feel rather uncomfortable with shoes on their feet when they 
go out on a long journey ” 

9-8. Fuel and lighting—Only a sum of Rs. 6 or 1 per cent of the total 
was spent on this group. Fuel was obtained free. The items of expenditure 
in this group were kerosene oil and match box only. 

9:9. House rent and repaws.—This group recorded the least expenditure 
viz. Rs. 4 which accounted for only 0-7 percent of the total. This, however, 
represents the cost of repairs. Most of the labour families lived in self- 
owned houses. The General Family Survey revealed that none of the agricul- 
tural labour families lived in rented houses, though a number of them were found 
to live in rent-free houses or in those constructed on sites free of rent. With the 
exception of a few, all the houses occupied by agricultural workers were 
kacha. Congestion in houses was more in agricultural labour families as 
compared to families of land owners and tenants. In the case of the labour 
families there were instances of cattle sharing the same room with the mem- 
bers of the family. 


1 eee 


; * Lahengas—Short skirt. 
M/N403MofLab. 
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9-10. The State Government have provided some relief to agricultural 
labourers, tenants and artisans by the enactment of U.P. village Abadi Act, 
1948 and the U.P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1950 which 
ensure permanency of tenure in house-sites and residential houses provided by the 
employers. The U. P. village Abadi Act, 1948 (U. P. Act III of 1948), provides 
for protection from ejectment by landlords of persons who owned houses in 
village Abadis on the 15 August 1947, and confers the right to convert kacha 
house into pucca and to make such changes in Sahan Darwaza or land appur- 
tenance to the house, as are necessary for agricultural or domestic purposes. 
Further, provision is made in the U. P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms 
Act 1950 (U.P. Act. 1 of 1951) for all buildings situated within the limits of an 
estate belonging to an intermediary, tenant or other persons to be deemed to be 
settled with him by the State Government on such terms as may be prescribed. 


9-11. Miscellaneous items.—The family spent, on an average about 5-7 
per cent of the total expenditure on the miscellaneous group. Although the 
amount is small it includes a variety of items, the most important of which 
were tobacco, liquorand pan-suparit. The families spent some amount, though 
small, on the purchase of soap, medicine and for personal services like those 
rendered by washerman, barber and for education. The details are given in 
the statement on cost of living. 

9-12. Levels of lwing.—Although agricultural labour families were des- 
picably poor, there were considerable shades of poverty reflected by the diffe- 
rent levels of consumption expenditure. The table below gives the percentage 
distribution of families according to economic levels of living. In addition, 
the number of persons per family and number of wage earners are also given. 


STATEMENT XVIII 


Percentage distribution of families according to economic levels of living 


| Percentage 

Economic levels of living Number of Number of of members 
Percentage persons per wage earners of the families 

of families family per family working as 
wage earners 
0—50 KA ss 0:1 6-5 2-3 35-4 

51—100 Re as 7:5 6-6 1°5 22:7 4 
101—150 # «3 28-8 5:3 1-5 28-3 
} 

151200. 27-4 4:3 1-5 | 34-9 
201-250er Shs, i 16-1 2-8 | 1-4 42-4 
251800. Jf 8-0 2-9 | 1:4 48-3 
301—350 3 fe 5-3 | 2°3 1-2 52-2 
351 and above ae 6:8 2:0 1-3 65-0 
Allfamilies .. aa 100-0 4:2 1-4 33°3 


RS A I SE ESET ET I SITS 
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It is interesting to find that the majority of the families forming about 72 per 
cent were in the expenditure group Rs. 101—250 and roughly 8 per cent 
in groups below Rs.100. It is also noteworthy that the size of the family was 
correlated inversely with the level of living. The number of earners per family 
also decreased with the rising level but the percentage of members of the 
family working as wage earners went up steadily with a rise in the level of 
expenditure. It appears, therefore, that the higher levels of living were 
attained by a diminution in the number of mouths to feed and an increase in the 
relative number of persons in the earning group. 


9-13. Some idea of the content of living in the different groups can be had 
from Table 10 giving the composition of the family expenditure. It will be seen 
that as the level of living rises, the intake of primary commodities like cereals 
is on the increase. In other words, in certain sections of the labour families, 
there was an unsatisfied demand of even the cereals, and consequently 
more income and less mouths to feed resulted in the first place in the higher 
intake of cereals. There were a few families in the higher levels where consump- 
tion was very high but an examination of the individual schedules shows that 
they were generally so where cereals were received as wages in kind. It may 
also be pointed out that one of the factors leading to high consumption of 
cereals was that the consumption was mostly in terms of inferior cereals sold. 
at relatively low price. 


10. Cost of Liwing— 


10-1. ‘ Weights ’ for the construction of cost of living index numbers for 
agricultural workers are available from the percentage distribution of expendi- 
ture on the different consumption groups. ; 


10-2. Retail price data for important items of consumption for the period 
of the enquiry were collected for each sample village simultaneously with the 
family living studies. These prices were averaged over a period of one year 
in order to allow for seasonal fluctuations. The statements in the Annexure 
show the expenditure on various articles in each consumption group and their 
‘“‘ weights ’’ proportional to the total expenditure separately for each zone. 


11. Indebtedness— 


11-1. About 22 per cent of the total number of families were in debt at 
the close of the year. The percentage of indebted families varied from 
6-6 in the Southern zone to 29:0 in the Terai and 28°5 in the 
Eastern zone. In the Terai zone labour was in short supply owing to the 
malarial climate and the employer often tempted the worker to stay by 
giving advances. However, though the percentage of attached families was 
low, the percentage of indebted families was high. The high incidence of 
indebtedness in the Eastern zone might be assigned to the deficit budget of 
the labour families. Predominance of landless labourers (72-1 per cent ) and 
the consequent absence of debt security, the low levels of prices etc. may have 
been responsible for the low percentage of indebted families in the Southern 
one. Table 12 gives the full details, for the State asa whole. 
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11-2. The percentage of indebted families among casual and attached 
workers’ families were almost the same 7.¢.,21-8 and 22-9 respectively. The 
proportion of indebted families was high in the case of families with land. 


11-3, The average debt per indebted family was Rs. 32, of which 87-5 per 
cent was incurred for consumption and 11-4 per cent for social purposes. The 
sources of loans were mainly employers, shopkeepers and money-lenders being 
next in importance. The percentage of loans obtained from these three 
sources were 36:3, 26-3 and 22-3 per cent respectively. 


11-4. Except in the case of a few indebted attached families without land 
who had an average debt of Rs. 77, the debt per indebted family in different 
categories did not show wide variations the range being Rs. 25 to Rs. 37. The 
average debt per indebted family varied from Rs. 15 in the Terai to Rs. 37 
in the Eastern zone. The percentage debt for consumption varied from 74-5 
per cent in the Central zone to 100 per cent in the Terai zone. 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


1. Coverage and size of the sample— 


1-1. The State was divided into 6 zones, viz., (I) Eastern, (II) Central 
(III) Western, (IV) Hill, (V) Terai, and (VI) Southern zones. One hundred 
and twenty villages were selected by the principle of stratified random samp!- 
ing in these zones for the purpose of the enquiry. There were, however, no 
agricultural labour families in the sample villages in the Hill zone which 
was, therefore, not covered by the Intensive Family Survey. The Intensive 
Family Survey was conducted in 108 sample villages, covering 1,538 agricultural 
labour families. 


2. Structure and size of agricultural labour families— 


2-1. About ninety per cent of the families were those of casual workers 
and 10 per cent of attached workers ; 57-2 per cent of the families were without 
land and 42-8 per cent with land. The average size of the holdings in the sample 
villages was 5-3 acres for all families and only 1-5 acres for agricultural labour 
families. 


2°2. Of the casual wage earners, 84:8 per cent were menand 14:0 per 
cent women. Of the attached earners, 90-1 per cent were men. 


2-3. Theaverage size of the family was 4-2 and the average earning 
strength 1-5. Of the 1-5 earners, 1-4 were wage earners consisting of 1-2 
men and 0:2 women. Child earners formed an insignificant proportion. 


2-4. An earner had to support, on an average, 2-8 persons (including 
himself). The pressure was higher in the Eastern and the Southern zones 
(viz., 3:1 persons per earner) and lower in the Central and Western zones 
(viz., 2-7 persons per earner). 


3. Employment and unemployment— 


3:1. Of the hired man-days in agricultural and non-agricultural labour, 
92-1 per cent were put in the by men earners. During the year a man 
- was employed for 255 days in agricultural and 34 days in non-agricultural labour. 


3:2. Amongst casual wage earners, men contributed 91-3 per cent of 
the man-days. For them, the most important avenues of employment were 
ploughing, harvesting, preparatory operations and non-agricultural labour 
which accounted for 63 per cent of the man-days worked by men. 


3-3. A man could secure employment on wages for 73 days in ploughing 
42 days in harvesting, 31 days in preparatory operations and 50 days in non- 
agricultural labour which’ consisted of cane-crushing, road-repairing, masonry 
and sinking of wells etc. Employment in ploughing was high due to the 
cultivation of fine rice. 


3:4. Employment of men in agricultural and non-agricultural labour 
was relatively high in Terai and Southern zones. Employment in agriculture 
was relatively high in the Gangetic plains, the number of days employed 
being 240 to 251 in the Gangetic plains and 216 to 221 days in the Terai and 
Southern zones. 
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3:5. Unemployment—An adult male earner was unemployed for wages 
for 44 days during the year. The corresponding figures for an earner in casual 
and attached workers families were 48 and 11 respectively. Due to the culti- 
vation of both kharif and rabi crops unemployment for wages was more or less 
uniform throughout the year. 


3:6. Unemployment due to want of work was relatively low during March, 
October, and November—the harvesting season. Unemployment for wages 
of man worker in the casual family varied from 34 days in the Central zone to 
66 days in the Western zone and in the attached family from 4 days in the Has- 
tern zone to 36 days in the Southern zone. 


4. Wages—modes of payment and rates— 


4-1. Income from wages constituted about 79 per cent. of the tota] income 
for an average family, 69 per cent being from agricultural and 10 per cent 
from non-agricultural wages. 


4-2. About 98 per cent of the total man-days put in by casual workers in 
agricultural labour were covered by time rates. Daily wages were in majority 
of cases, supplemented by perquisites worth 14 to 4annas for men and women 
and 1 to 14 annas for children. The most usual perquisites were gur, sattu 
and sharbat, chabena, and a mid-day meal or a handful of coarse grains. 


4-3. In the Central, Western and Terai zones 53, 80 and 85 per cent res- 
pectively of the man-days were covered by payments in cash ; in the Hastern 
and Southern zones, however, majority of man-days (55 and 77 per cent 
respectively) were paid in kind. Payment in kind was usual in all the zones 
for harvesting and threshing. 


4-4, Payment partly in cash and partly in kind had some importance only 
in the Southern zone where it covered about 15 per cent man-days. 


4-5, The overall weighted average daily wage for men casual workers in 
agricultural and non-agricultural labour was about the same, viz., Rs. 1/2/10 
and Rs. 1/2/7 respectively. Rates were, however, generally high inthe Western 
and low in the Terai and Southern zones. Inthe Western and Terai zones where — 
payment in cash was most prevalent, the influence of local custom on wage rates 
for different operations seemed less marked than in the other zones and in the 
Western zone especially they appeared to differ with the strain involved and skill 
required subject to the importance of competition i each. The influence of 
competition was evident in the rates for harvesting which were generally 
higher ; the daily average wage for men for harvesting was Rs. 1/9/4 ranging 
from Rs. 1/4/8 in the Southern zone where it was the lowest to Rs. 1/11/2 in the 
Eastern zone where it was the highest. Men earned about the same wage, 2.e., 
Rs. 1/1/1 in preparatory and ploughing, Rs. 1/-/10 in sowing and transplanting, 
Rs. 1/-/4 in weeding, Rs. 1/2/5 in irrigating and Rs, 1/4/2 in threshing opera- 
tion. There were zonal variations also. 
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4-6 The following statement gives the daily mean wage for men and its 
standard deviation and the extent of the prevalence of low wages by important 
modes of wage-payment. 


STATEMENT I 


Percentage Daily mean Standard Percentage 
of man-days | wage for men | (deviation in | of total man- 
Mode of wage payment | worked by all | workers (in annas) days worked 
casual workers annas) by all casual! 
workers paid 
low wages 
(rougly less 


than 2/3 of the: 
mean) 


i 
i 


| se 


Time rates 

(1) Cash with perquisites 40-4 19-2 4-8 | 8:0 | 
| (below 14 as.) | 
H 
(#2) Kind with perquisites 16°5 16-9 7:0 | 
| (below ve as.) | 
| | | i 
(iii) Cash without perqui- | 14-5 18-1 | 5-8 | 2-9 | | 
sites. | (below 14 as.) | 

(iv) Kind without perqui- 18-4 20-2 9-6 | 6-2 

sites. (below 14 as.) 


4-7. Women and child labour—Women constituted only 12:6 per cent 
of the total number of wage earners in the agricultural labour families and con- 
tributed 6-7 per cent of the total man-days put in by all workers in agricultural 
and non-agricultural labour. They were, with a few exceptions, all casual 
labourers, had worked, on an average, for 119 days in agricultural and 24 days 
in nen-agriculturallabour. The average daily wage for casual women workers 
worked out to Re. 1/-/10 in agricultural labour. They were mainly employed in 
harvesting, preparatory work and non-agricultural labour (like carrying of 
mud for building walls, pounding of paddy etc.) on a daily wage of Rs. 1/6/5, 
Re. -/14/4 and Re. -/12/8 respectively. 


4-8. Child workers formed only 1-4 percent of the total number of wage 
earners and accounted for 1-2 per cent of the man-days put in by them. 
Most of them were casual labourers. They worked in all operations and were 
employed, on an average for 239 days and earned a daily wage of Rs, 1/2/4 
in agricultural and non-agricultural labour. 
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5. Income of agricultural labour families.— 


5:1, The statement below shows the annual income per family in the 
different zones and the estimate for the State. 


STATEMENT II 


| Zone Annual 
income 
(Rs.) | 
Eastern Ms a ve o est: aie ay. 624 f 
Central Abs ae ae ea <5 a: ie 512 
Jestern Pe Ke a oe = ay By 550 | 
Total ie es ‘% sa sts oe BS 428 
Southern at ey 4 = ie Be 524 } 
State a : i i i ae ie 551 | 


5:2. Casual labour families with land earned more than their landless. 
counterparts, the estimated average annual income per family in the two 
cases being Rs. 618 and Rs. 502 respectively. 


5:3. Income from wage comprised, on an average 79-1 per cent of the total, 
income rer family, the share of non-agricultural wages being 10-2 per cent ; 
land income and that from occupations and sources other than farming and 
labour constituted respectively 11-2 and 9-7 percent Cane-crushing, digging 
and repairing of wells, masonry work, road repairing etc., were the kinds of non- 
agricultural labour and basket, rope and cot-making, sale of ghee, firewood and 
grass, tonga driving and sheep farming at some places were the kinds of 
occupations other than farming and labour available for labour families, 


6. Consumption expenditure— 

6-1. The annual expenditure per family was Rs. 548 on items of consump- 
tion and Rs. 6 on ceremonies. The expenditure per consumption unit was 
Rs. 162 with a standard deviation of Rs. 93. Expenditure per capita was’ 
the highest in the Western zone and lowest in the Southern zone, the respec- 
tive figures being Rs. 140 and Rs. 119 as against an average of Rs. 130 for 
the State as a whole. 


6:2. The pattern of consumption was as follows :— 


Percentage 
to total 

expenditure 
Food i. ad aS ye ta na A 84-7 
Clothing and footwear <i a ne ae Mg Bip 7°8 
Fuel and lighting hs uh “> we ap bo 1+] 
House rentand repairs .. “ : “fi nl ie O°7 
Seivices and miscellaneous .. - ee ‘i hs 5°7 


ee 


Total 100-0- 
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6-3. The percentage expenditure on food was high in the Eastern zone and 
low in the Western and Southern zones, the respective figures being 90-2, 79°5 
and 79-6. ! : 

6-4, Cereals accounted for 80-5 per cent of the expenditure on food. This. 
includes the value of cereals included in perquisites supplied by employers. 
which could be estimated at 7-6 per cent of the expenditure on food. 


6-5. The daily consumption of cereals, exclusive of perquisities was 23+3: 
ounces per consumption unit and 19 ounces per capita. Though the labour 
families consumed a little of rice and wheat, the major portion of their 
requirements was met by coarser cereals like gojat, bejhar, juar etc. The con- 
sumption of major cereals was relatively high in the Western zone. The 
quantum of cereals consumed per consumption unit varied from 21 ounces 
in the Southern zone to 26 ounces in Terai zone. 


6-6. Next to cereals, the most important item of food was pulses which 
accounted for 10-6 per cent of the expenditure on food. The daily intake of 
pulses was 2-8 ounces per consumption unit and 2-3 ounces perecapita. Arhar 
dal was the favourite dal. 


6-7. The expenditure on protective foods like milk and milk products, 
meat and fish was insignificant. The proportionate expenditure on the first 
group was relatively high in the Western zone. 


6-8. Dhett, saree and shirt were the major items in the clothing group, 
kerosene oil and match box in the lighting group and tobacco and medicine in 
the miscellaneous group. 


6-9. Most of the labourers lived in self-owned houses and thus incurred. 
very little expenditure on house-rent. 


6-10. About 72 per cent of the families were in the expenditure group 
“Rs. 101—250 ” and 20 per cent in the higher levels. 


6:11. The size of the family decreased with arise in the level of living 
but the proportion of members of the family working as wage earners increased, 
with rising level of expenditure. 


6-12. The percentage expenditure on food declined slightly with a rise in 
the level of living. The quantum of cereals consumed per consumption unit 
increased as the expenditure levels went up. This indicated some amount 
of unsatisfied demand at lower levels. 


7. Indebtedness— 


7-1. About 22 per cent of the families were in debt with an average 
debt of Rs. 32. Nearly 87 per cent of the average debt was incurred for con- 
‘sumption and 11 per cent for social purposes. The most important source of 
joans was employers, shop-keepers and money-lenders were next in importance. 

7-2. The average debt per indebted family varied from Rs. 14-7 in the 
Terai zcne to Rs. 36-6in Eastern zone. The percentage debt for consumption 
varied from 74.5 per cent in the Central zone to 100-0 per cent in the Tera; 
zone. 
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ANNEXURE IL 


ZonE I 
Annualex- Weights 
penditure proportional 
per family to total 
expenditure 
Food Hy iS . ay. 4 ~ 580-4 90-2 
Clothing and footwear “me =i ots os x4 34°2 5:3 
Fuel and lighting ye ie i tf % 3-5 “0-5 
House rent and repairs... ae ne a: ae 2°9 0:5 
Services and miscellaneous jy ot d “vs 22°8 ete 
643-8 100-0 
Annual Weights Unit of | Base period* 
Items expenditure quantity retail price 
per family per unit of 
quantity 
I. Food— | 
(a) Cereals— | 
Rice he igs af 95-2 | 14-8 | 1 Seer | ONT ee 
Wheat . a Dp 25-7 4:0 :s | 09 0 
Gram ie ae ee 28-1 4-4 ha | 0 6 O 
| 
Gojat ve Ki iy 147-3 Pram be pee | 0 8 0 
Jankarai 28-5 | ay | Dit 40 
Peas 47-5} 7:4 | 4 go Ere 
| 
Sattu ee ad ah 23°8 | Seay | * 0 6 0 
i 
Barley di a! hel VO 7:4 fi 0 6 0 
Total os 444-0 69-0 
(b) Pulses— 
Gram as ES ny 3°8 0-6 tA OS. 2 
Arhar He vp “e 31-4 ik Fo ps Ota 
Khesart ey a; ” 26:5 4:] ws On Lee D 
Peas iS) <d oe 5:7 0:9 2 0 8 9 
Total ha 67:4 10-5 


*1950-51. 
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Zonw I—contd. " 
i iy | 
Annual | Unit of Base period 
items ' expenditure | Weights | quantity retail price 
i per family per unit of 
: ee zat quantity 
Gur and sugar . 4-8 O27. seer ro cre Gur 0 10 6 
| Sugar 0 14 6 
Spices 3°8 0:6 As 3. 0°06 
| Edible oil 9-6 1-4 | 1 seer 211 0 
1 Vegetables 2-3 0-4 
Salt ar2 0-5 | 1 seer Hep 20 
: Milk and milk products 1-2 0:2 
| Meat, fish and eggs ae ar 0:8 0:2 A DP Oy 
| Others (food perquisites) .. ne 43-3 6-7 
Total 69-0 10-7 
Total for food 580-4 90-2 
II. Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti | 12-7 2-0 | One 4 8 0 
Shirts 4-0 0:6 ar OND 
Footwear 3°3 0-5 » 
Saree Lyd rg 5p Ee 
Blouse 2-1 0:3 = 2 Mero 4 
fect i oi i : 
Total 34-2 5-3 
| IIT. Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosene oil - re 3-1 0:4 | Per bottle 0 4 6 
Match box ae ay 0-4 0-1 | Per dozen 012 0 
Total ae 3°5 0:5 
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ZONE I—concld. 


Annual Base period {' 
Items expenditure | Weights Unit of retail price |; 
per family quantity per unit of 
quantity 
IV. House rent and repairs 2:9 b8. 
V. Services and miscellaneous— 
Brahmin or 0:5 
Washerman 3:1 0:5 
Barber 3°0 0:5 
_ Others (Services) 2:3 0°3 
Washing soap 0:8 0-1 | Per cake C8 LOlF 
Tobacco, bidi 3-0 0-5 | Per bundle] Bidio 2 0} 
Pan supart .. 0-4 
Liquor ALS ) 3-0 0:5 
Bhang iP ave Sa th 0-2 
Medicines .. A A 1°5 | 0:2 
Education .. 7 ah iy 0-2 
Total aN “Gb hae 22°8 3°5 
Grand Total. 643-8 1000 
Break up of food penquisites— 
Actual 
Commodity Annual Ex- | Weights [ 
penditure 
Rice i, i iH i a 4: 7-7 | 1-2 | 
Wheat a A = at Si : 2-1 0-3} 
Gram Ne ae ae ae Ais be 2°3 0-4 
Gojai oe: bya ee ase Mp rae 11-9 1-9 | 
Jankarai ie ay an u fe H. 2:3 0-4 | 
Peas ie Hy a i is ip 4:3 0-7 f 
Sattu ae alle ais ae a bs 1:9 0:3 f 
Barley 3-9 0-6 | 
Gram vfig ae ah. A ake oe 0:3 
Arhar 2°5 0-4 
Khesari 2-1 0-3 


pS 
—_ 
Oo 
o> 
a 
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Zone IT 
Weights 
‘ Annual proportional 
expenditure to total 
i perfamily expenditure ! 
Food ni ae e ak 6 Bie 427°4 85-6 
Clothing and footwear .. ae ie ate dg 33°7 6-7 
Fuel and lighting sie ae ans <n be 5:9 1:2 
House-rent and repairs .. ant 5 Ay wis 3-9 0-8 
Services and miscellaneous as ay’ mi ie 28°5 57 
499-4 160-0 
Annual Unit of Base period 
Items expenditure Weights | quantity retail price 
per family per unit of 
quantity 
| I. Food— 
(a) Cereals— | 
Rice Be ae me | 220 4-4 | 1 Seer OLS 3 
Wheat a ‘i b 16-0 3°2 He 08. 9 
Gram : 82:3 | Bi Wines 05.9 
Maize 23°3 | 4-7 re 0 6 0 
Barley 52:3 | 10-5 Ap 0 6 0 
Bajra tie eye be 90°3 LB: my | 0 6 0 
| 
Juar. 65+2 13-0 sf OF Ft G 
| : | | 
Total 301-4 | 60-4 | 
(6) Pulses— 
| i | 
Gram 1:8 | 0-4 1 seer 06 0 
to 
0 8 0 
Arhar 31°3 6:3 1. seer 0.588 436 
Drid 14-2 2:8 Be Ow T6 | 
PAAR tg | 
Totelh iets «tj 47-3 | 9-5 | 
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ZoNE II—contd. 


Items 


Gur and sugar 


Spices 

Edible oil 

Vegetables 

Salt 

Milk and milk products 


Meat, fish and eggs 


Others (food perquisites) 


Total 


Total for food 


Il. Clothing and footwear— 


Dhots 

Banyan ie 

Bandi (Jacket) 
Saree 

Quilt 


Total 


Ill. Fuel and lighting— 
Fuel 
Kerosene oil 


Match box 


Total 


° e 
° ° ° 
es ee ee 


Annual Unit of 
expenditure | Weights quantity 
per family 
6-6 1:3 | 1 Seer 
4:0 0:8 
12-2 Pe Met | 
5:0 1-0 Pi 
3°3 0:7 i} 
1-5 0:3 & 
1-2 0-2 i 
: 
44-9 9-0 
78:7 15:7 
427-4 85:6 
4-8 0:9 | One 
0-9 | 0-28 ay 
5-7 | 1-1 
4-8 0:9 ns 
17°5 3°6 
33-7 6-7 
4-] 0:8 
1+5 0:3 | Per bottle 
0:3 0:1] ,, dozen 
5-9 1-2 


Base period 
retail price 
per unit of 
quantity 


Gur0O 9 
Sugar 0 14 


ree 
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ZoneE II—coneld. 
en rere nner SS a SS 


Annual Unit of Base period |. 
Items expenditure Weights quantity | retail price 
per family per unit of 
quantity 
Ie House rent and repairs ie 3°9° 0:8 Pe 
V. Services and mtscellaneous— 
Brahmin 3-0 0-6 | 
Washerman .. 3:0 0:6 
Barber chs his by 2°2 0°5 
Others (Services) | 0:8 0:2 
Tobacco 6-1 1-2 | One seer 010 0O 
Pan supari .. fe are 1-5 0:3 
Liquor 2-9 0:6 
Medicines .. a ae 6-1 1:2 
Travelling 2°9 0:5 
Total — 28-5 5:7 
Grand Total i Se aggre 100:0 
Break up of food perquisites— 
Commodity Actual Weights 
Annual 
Expenditure 
Rice 2°6 0-5 
Wheat 1-9 0-4 
Gram 3-8 0:8 
Maize . 2:7 0:5 
Barley 6-1 1-2 
Bajra ‘ 10-6 PAE | 
Juar : HO 1-5] 
Gram 0-2 
Arhar : 3°7 0-7 
Urid 1-7 0:3 
40-9 8-0 
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Zone Kil 
Annual Weights 
expenditure proportionai 
per family to total 
expenditure 
4 Food e Re ns vk af es 422-0 79-5 
‘Clothing and footwear .. aN oh AR 5 58:2 10-9 
| Fuel and lighting % of mi - a 5-3 Ted, 
3 House-rent and repairs .. sa iG en a 4-2 0:8 
‘Services and miscellaneous ae se - sis 40-8 Cd 
mig! 160-0. 
Annual Weights Unit of Base period 
Items expenditure quantity | retail price 
per family per unit of 
. | quantity 
| I, Food— enemas 
i (a) Cereals— | | 
Rice Pbiyrebern fu 11-1 | 3-1 | 1 Ser) | 
Wheat a | 58 8 | Ii rit oF 0 6 0 
Gram : | 13°5 | 2°5 “ 
Bajhar i | 36-1 : 6:8 oi 
Bajra ’ | 49-4 9-3 $i 0:5 6 
Barley , | 134-8 25°4 re 0 5 9 
Total... 80867 shows 57-2 7 
(4) Pulses— 
Urid ow oe sie as 14-2 2-7 | 1 Seer 0 7 3 
Arhar ee Nin a 19-8 : 371, 3 0 6 0 
Moong & ve ve 1-9 | 0-4 ay oO feve 
Total EON as sag 6-8 
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ZONE I1Il—contd. 


47 


(ee 


Annual Base period 
Items expenditure | Weights Unit of retail price 
per family quantity | per unit of 
quantity 
Gur and sugar Pe 14-1 2-6 | One Seer |Gur 010 0 
S Sugar 1 1 0 
Spices ah 329 1-9 
Edible oil ua 11-5 2:2 | One Seer 2 8 Of 
Vegetables 5:7 | I+] 
Salt 2:5 0°5 fe. Os 2750 
Milk and milk products 13°6 2°5 e 0 8 0 
(milk) 
Meat, fish and eggs 222 0:4 7 20 0 
(Meat) 
Others (Food perquisites) 22°8 4°3 ate 
— 
Total 82°3 15:5 
Total for food 422-0 79-5 
Ii. Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti 11-4 2-1 One oO 0 
to 
in eee) 
Shirts * 9-1 US . : 
Jacket (Bandi) 4:6 0-9 ve ais 
5 0 Of 
Saree 6-9 1-3 ee to 
7650 OE 
Blouse 3-4 O:G eee 120} 
Lahnga 20:5 3°9 63 10 0 0 
Dupatta 2-3 0-4 35 2 0 0] 
Total 58-2 10-9 
Til. Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosene oil 3°6 0:7 | Per bottle 0 4 9 
Match box 2° 0-4 », dozen O12 510 
Total Me 5:8 1-1 { 
| 
aS ar SS SY a LL tere (LA cas se a RC 


M/N403MofLab 
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Zone IlI—coneld. 


Annual Base period 
Items expenditure | Weights Unit of retail price 
per family ‘ quantity per unit of 
quantity 
IV. House-rent and repairs ad 4-2 0:8 
v. Services and miscellaneous— 
Washerman .. os e 2:8 0:5 
Barber 5 a) oe 2°9 0:5 
Washing soap ne as 1-4 0:3 
Tobacco 
Bidi & tobacco ey! oa 19-4 3-7 | One Seer I O30 
Amusements ts sg 8:6 1-6 
Travelling .. Re oy 5:7 1-1 
Total - 40-8 7:7 


Grand Total a 531-0 100-0 


a a AR 
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Zonn V 

Annual Weights 
expenditure | proportionai 

per family to total 
expenditure 
4 Food va h- we a ie es 369-8 86-0 
Clothing and footwear .. “et we ats HH 26-9 6-3 
| Fuel and lighting ar as sos a ne 3°5 0-8 
House-rent and repairs .. ae sis oa a 4-9 | 1+] 
| Services and miscellaneous 8 ve ie a 25-1 5-8 


Total | 430-2 100-0 


Annual Base period 
Items expenditure | Weights Unit of retail price 
per family quantity per unit of 
quantity 
I. Food— 
(a) Cereals— 
Rice afi ee rT 71 1-7! 1 Seer 011 6 
Wheat ave lags he 46-2 10:7 3 0 8 0 
Maize ee Ms e 171-1 39-8 is 0 5 0 
Gram as ae :o 43°7 10-2 a 0 5 3 
Barley i fe fa 9-0 2-1 hn 0 5 0 
Total + 277-1 64:5 
(6) Pulsea— 
Arhar os de e 38-0 8:8 + 08 0 
Orid ee Bt as oe 3:1 0:7 99 0 8 3 
Total . 41-1 9-5 
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ZONE V—contd. 


$$ 


Annual Base period | 
Items expenditure | Weights Unit of retail price | 
per family quantity per unit of 
quantity 
Gur and sugar mK on 5-1 1:211 Seer |Gur 010 3} 
Sugar0 i4 9} 
Spices ote ot s 4:6 1-1 
Edible oil 6-2 1-4 Mm 2 88 
Vegetables 3°5 0-8 99 
Salt 3:0 On7 % O23 
Milk and milk products # Ley 0-4 
Meat, fish and eggs .. ae 1-2 0:3 
Others (food perquisites) + 26-3 6-1 
Total a 51-6 12-0 
Total for food i 369-8 86-0 
Il. Clothing and footwear— ai 
Dhoti ay Bs bie 4-4 1-0 One 4 4 0] 
Cap 0:3 0-4 | meee 10 0| 
Shirts ae 4 sn 8-6 2-0 . 3 0 of 
to 
40 0} 
Saree as 2s 9-2 2-2 bs 5& 0 0 : 
Chadar 4-4 1-0 a 4 0 0 
Total A ee 26-9 6:3 
IIL, Fuel and lighting— be 
Kerosene, oil 3°2 0-7 | Per bottle OKLA 3 
Match box .. SS sie 0-3 0-1 | Per dozen 012 0} 


— 


Total Ke 3°5 0-8 
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Zonet V—conid. 


Annual Base period 
Items expenditure Weights Unit of retail price 
per family quantity per unit of 
quantity 
] tv. House-rent and repairs e 4-8 1 ES | ahs ee 
V. Services and miscellaneous— 
Brahmin 0-6 0-1 
‘Washerman .. 1-7 0-4 
Barber 1-7 0-4 
Others (Services) 1% 0-4 
Tobacco 12:8 3°% | (per seer) 100 
Pan supari .. rd es 0-6 0-1 
Liquor ve “a Me 0-6 0-1 
Medicines... ee ste 1-6 0-3 
Travelling .. ad es 1-6 0-3 
Others tt SE oe 2-2 0-5 
Total ie 25-1 5-8 
Grand Total .. | 430-2. 100.0 
Break-up of food perquisites— 
Actual | 
Commodity Annual | Weights 
Expenditure 
Rice os we Y: as 2 ie 0-5 0-1 
| Wheat o A 2 J m ae 3-6 0-8 
| Maize i “fe me aie e. ay 13-2 3:0 
| Gram te < 4 : te 3-4 0-8 
Barley “ip Aki Ae eS ae & 0-7 0-2 
Arhar ae tie 5 ae 24 ; ee 2-9 0-7 
Urid “e Be Be a Ab A: 0-2 
Total aS 24-5 5: 6 
GMMIVERSITY 0; 


B@INOIS LIBRARY 
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Zone VI 
Annual Weights 
expenditure | proportional 
per family to total 
expenditure 

Food ae A 4S i Y 406-4 79-6 

Clothing and footwear .. ue ar me ns 48-4 9:5 } 

Fuel and lighting oe ie ae as - 13-0 2°5 

House-rent and ae te xe a0 oa He 4-9 0-9 

Services and miscellaneous x . ae Ay 38-2 7-5 

Total 3 510-9 100-0 
Annual Unit of Base period 
° Items expenditure | Weights quantity retail price } 
per family per unit of 
: quantity 

I. Food— 

(a) Cereals— 
Rice i 2 ke 37-3 7-3 | 1 Seer ek 
Wheat va Ni ++ | 14-6 2-9 4: 0 5 OF 
Gram f oe ce 32-2 | 6:3 bs 0 5 8 : 
Barley at a ee 23-8 4-7 ss 0 5 6 
Bajra y sf a: 48-5 9°5 a 0 6 SIF 
Juar aa * a 106-8 20-5 . 04 OF 

Total bi 263-2 51-6 | 

(b) Pulses— a _- 

Gram eo Me oh 0-7 0-1 ” 0 5.6 3 
Arhar Ms ps Hale 47-1 9-2 6 0 8 8 


Total ns 47-8 9-3 
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~ 


53 


Base period 
retail price 
per unit of 


tai 


Items 


Gur and sugar 

Spices 

Edible oil 

Vegetables 

Salt 

Milk and milk products 
Meat and fish 


Others (food perquisites) 


Total 
Total for food 

Clothing and footwear— 
Dhott we bi 
Shirts 
Saree ae 
Blouse 
Others 


Total 


Ill. Fuel and lighting— 


Kerosene oil 


Mateh box 


Total 


Annual 
expenditure Weights Unit of 
per family quantity 
11-8 | ' 2:3 | 1 Seer 
8°3 1-6 
19-4 3°8 o 
3:9 0-8 
2-2 0-4 st 
6°5 1-3 
0-3 0-1 
42-7 8-4 
95°5 18-7 
406-4 79-6 
12-8 2:5 One 
Ee 12-8 2°5 th 
ie 12-9 2-5 my 
Y 7:7 1-5 vi 
ae 2:2 0:5 
Z 48-4 9-5 
{ 
3 
j 
i 
ne 9-5 1-8 | Per bottle 
We | 3°5 0-7 ‘Per dozen 
‘ | 13-0 2°5 


quantity 


Gur 010 0 
Sugar 0 10 


2 


8 


3 


Ore Oi at OD 


Cor) 


OLT2 0 
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ZONE VI—coneld. 


| 
Base period 


Annual Unit of 
Items expenditure | Weights quantity retail price 
per family ' | per unit of 
quantity 
| IV. House-rent and repairs mts 4-9 0-9 
| V. Services and miscellaneous— 
Washerman AS es 10:6 2-0 
Washing soap op si 3:3 0-7 | Per seer 1 4 0 
Tobacco, bidi, etc. .. oe 21-0 4-1 | Per bundle 0/249 
(Bidi) 
Others at be Sa: 3:3 0:7 a 
Total a 38-2 7:5 
Grand Total 510°9 : 100°0 : 
Break-up of food perquisites— / 
Actual 
Commodity Annual Weights 
Expenditure 
4:5 0-9 
1-8 0-4 
3:9 0:8 
v4 od 9 | 0 6 
5-8 1-1 
. ; 12-8 2:5 


Total 


37-5 1m 1:4 


APPENDIX 1 


Form III-A. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY | 
Intensive Family Questionnaire 
PP EPONGAEUNONEN . oo. Fe sks cece ode ce vices lek coe MOORE De fe taste e's Fe away a eb renee and 
the corresponding English calendar month..............ccceeceeceeee. VEER. Sates eleicte sie see 
MONTHLY RETURN 
ES 
OR ES kr) ee er BF SINE INE, 6 Scie, kw sie es © ae bande 
IZONG, vo: 5s pee ihe!» Bo Mees to oo ee ee rae Revenue Lhanar baal cata. ves 
EME EPS) cfc (t sais g1f's nic Minbite arse 0% a.siewhic sdeicie'e Villa Ore. pray nail ok Sele Mosiatens eos 
UE ROI Saito ls 6 dns fois op Gees «sk pisise bale 8 op nite © Nariple NOs am. waves se ate eel gals ein es 
ils fas Fas 4 xjs 6 sg ocle se vs ses Ab einisieiale c's PLOUSO” NOs aceacete inialys og nl cratete) la sie sie age 
Signature of the Investigator with date..........csessseeesevee 
Signature of the Supervisor with date..............c.cceceees Ar 
No. of visits. Total time taken (In hours) 


These returns are to be submitted for each local calendar month of the current agricultural year, 


(The information furnished in answer to the questionnaire is Confidential and is not intended 
or use in connection with the levy of a tax or in a judicial or quasi-judicial proceedin g), 
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RUBRIC II A-4 a 


Employment and Earnings of workers during the month of................+.-. —concld.. 
(To be filled up separately for each earner—man, woman and child) 


a 


Name of the earner ; Total 


Sex - 
Rs. As. Py 


a a a 
a 


Details of earnings 


a ee a 
—— OSS a ss 


4. Income from occupations other than farming 


a eg a A OT ae = 


5, Remittances received 


—_——— 


6. Total earnings from agricultural labour, non-agricultural labour 
forced labour, occupations other than farming and remittances 
received 


NS 


RUBRIC III A-5 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Oe 


7, Number of days employed on 
(i) Agricultural operations 


a 


(ii) Non-agricultural occupations 


8. Number of days unemployed (for men only) 


Ye eT 


Reasons :—(i) Sickness 7 


If he had an attack of malaria, mention the number of days 
unemployed on that account 


(it) Weather 


we 


(iii) Want of work 


Se 
(iv) Other reasons 


nnn nn nnn EEE 


+ The total number of days employed on account of sickness (inclusive of malaria) should 
be entered against this item. 
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CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE OF THE FAMILY ON CEREALS, PULSES, ETC. DURING 


Items 


THE MONTH OF 


Quantity 
con- 
sumed 
from farm 
produce 


Quantity 
consumed 
from that 
received. 

free or as 


eee eee ee ee 


Purchased 


Quantity 


Total 
quantity 
consumed 


Price paid 


ere ee ee 


Total 
cost of 
entire 
quantity 
consumed 


(Mds.) 


wages* 


(Mds.) 


Rs. As. P.| (Mds) 


—— | —$$ —————__.._ i. 


: | TE a ee 
6. ‘- 

3 Se a ee meet. ier aa 
———— | ks i anus SE eae 


no in iP 
ee |! ee rece let ch So Ne 
2. | 


i. 

a ee ee 
ome fe =k), ae Sn a 2 
Hieaeno <a oar Cae Race pee eee Repo e 2 tU Ses 3 ig Oe 


Other Products used 
for domestic consum- | | 
ption. . 


i 
i 
\ { 4 
| PP geareceee penile sini rays hi 
*In case a part of the quantity received free or as wages is utilized for purposes other than 
consumption, e.g. for making other purchases, such quantities should be deducted from the total 


quantity received free or as wages. 
M403 MofLab. 
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RUBRIC III A—7 


EXPENDITURE OF THE FAMILY ON (a) CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR AND (b) BEDDING AND HOUSE: 


HOLD REQUISITES DURING THE MONTH OF 


Clothing and footwear 


oe oe 


Article Cost . 
Rs. As. P. 


Number 


Sarees 


Footwear 

Total of Men 

B. WOMEN 

Blouses 

Salwar 

‘hogs OARS Bek 8 1 SS pes Aa Se ie 


nc 


Footwear 


Total for Women 


oerere eee er ee ee oe ee 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN INDIA—INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 


Clothing and footwear 


Article Number 


©. CHILDREN 
(i) Male 


Total for male 
children, 


I 


(ii) Female 


'Total for female 
children. . 


Total for clothing 
and footwear 


Bedding and House! 
| hold requisites 


| 
Cots 


Total for Bedding | 
& household 
requisites 


Cost 
Rs. As. P, 


ee eee 
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RUBRIC III A-8 


FaMILy BUDGET 


Income of the family for the month of 


Sources. | : Amount, 
| . Rs. As. P 
iy i | (2) 
(1) Land owned 
(2) Land taken on rent 
(3) Land obtained free of rent 


(4) Wages from agricultural labour 


(5) Wages earned from non-agricultural labour 


' (6) Wages from forced labour 


es | 


(8) Any other source 


Total 


N. B.—Gross income from items (1) to (3) taken together should be entered in column (2 
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RUBRIC III A-10 
CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE OF THE FAMILY FOR THE MONTH OF.........0ceeececeeeceeery 


Quantity} Value Items 


Items & Units | Rs. A. P. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


1. Food (xv) Food perquisites 
(+) Cereals ee ee ae a fe 
Pane S| | -—— —] (201) 
(it) Pulses ae en 
Samson ena eR | --— —|-—_—— (xvi) 


(tit) Gur and/or Sugar 


Pay PURO |OUR Oe 


{iv) Spices 


{v) Salt 


a= 


(vi) Vegetables 
Tota] 


a ne a i 


(vit) Meat and Fish 


2. (a) Clothing and Foot 
wear. 


jes ee ee ee ee eee OS ee 


oo 


(ziti) Coffee 


(6) Bedding and Household 


(ziv) Others requisites a Be 


UTTAR PRADESH’ 


RUBRIC III A-10—contd. 


————$S— —— ———_— —— Due Pee ae eee Rad ihe Bas Ue, erie Soe a er me 
OF 
2 3 4 5 6 


3. Fuel and Lighting 


(t) Fuel 


(it) Kerosene oil 


(iti) Match box 


me ee a | Se 


Total 


eee 


4, House rent and repairs 


(7) Rent 


—— 


(it) Repairs 


— 


.§. Ceremonies and Functions 


(t) Marriages 


eee ee 


es 


(11) Funerals 


—=—— — 


en ee 


Gi) 


ee ee 


cc) 


ee ee a Kae 


Total 


6. Services 
(¢) Brahmin 


comme mmm ee es ers 


oo 


(#t) Washerman 


oe 


——————————— 


(iti) Barber 


‘(iv) Others 


—_— 


Total 


— | 


es ee ee fe ee 


et ee | - 


7. Miscellaneous 


(t) Washing Soap 


Je ees ny 


(i) Bidi, Cigarettes 


_ 


$= — 2 st 


Tobacco, etc. 


——— ——— — J — —— ee ee 


(it) Pan Supari etc. 


(iv) Intoxicants 


— —_.—__. — ——. =. 


(a) Liquor 


———— — 


_-———|— ——— (b) Bhang 
(c) Opium 


—— 


(d) Others 


a ee ——_.—_—— 


(v) Medicines 


———— —————- = 


(vi) Education | 


~~ es 


(vit) Litigation 


(viii) Amusements 


— — ee 


(iz) Travelling 


— 


(x) Others 


——— = — 


Total 


ry 


ee er et | re ee ee 


Total consumption expen - 
diture. 


mm ng i ne | 


er a es | ee es ee 


er 


Se 


a 


. 
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RUBRIC III A-i1 


BupGET In ABSTRACT FOR THE MONTH OF ..ee 


— a ome 


Income Rs. As. P. Expenditure e As. P. 
cs re on ee ae a i ed aca «== 
1. Surplus of last month as | 1. Deficit of last month 7 | 
oe — — em eas RSE 
2. Wages earned from agricultural 2. Consumption expenditure .. 

and non-agricultural occupations. — ————— — — — — ~ — | 
— eS a Be | 
3. Expenses of cultivation 
3. Wages from forced labour | —— | — — 
4, Income from occupations other —  - J- - - 
than farming. 
Total 
5. Gross Income from land 
6. Income from any other source Surplus (+) or 
Deficit (—) 
7. Total 
How deficit was met Rs. As. P. | How surplus was spent Rs. As. P. 


ee 


1. New debts incurred during the 
month. 


ee SS 


2. Remittances received from 
outside. 


3. Sale of capital assets (cattle, 
land, implements etc.) 


=. ——. ee 


4. Stocks at the beginning of the 
month. 


eee ce = ——-—__. — ——_ 


5. Any other income* 


ee 


= a 


6. Total 


eet 


1. Debts repaid during the month 


2. Interest on loan 


—————————— —— $$ $$ —— | ——. —__. —_—.- ——_- ——_.. 


3. Purchase of capital assets | 


i ieee eee 


4, Stocks 


5, Any other expenditure* 


—~_ —~ ee 


6. Total 


*Details should be furnished. 


7. 
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FORM—II1 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
z AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 
Intensive Family Survey 
Agricultural year to which the data relate: Year ending...........+..++5. (month) 
Annual Return 
Annual Budget in Abstract 
Items Amount 
Rs. A. P 
1. Food Dy rie 
2. Clothing & Footwear | 
3. Bedding & household requisites 
4. Fuel & Lighting 
5. House rent and repairs 
6. Ceremonies and functions 
7. Services 
8. Miscellaneous 
9. Total expenditure | 
10. Total income 
11. Surplus (++) or Deficit (—) , 
EMEC B es. afew wcia se + ole ote Foie ee cee es adit eaten ioe 0k Uetae cs We ol ite la calher sat pee pl ie e'nce 
ST icles. wyahis oe 5 ie © ele wees. isis 9's 9.419 \9 Reevennes | Mano. y's syne sels acagjelete ct Cine a © 
URI eects py chia le da diols «pee uslb ele wishes abe s Village sits rele iaralh aleve ols 'e shes pina aafelel one ode ee 
POU WAGION bi. sce ois a0 6,6 vein eicie'ee os oe ne hers Sample No ........cecccceesecetncscceess ; 
Family No..... 6... cece cece eee eee e nena eens ELOUseOIN Gs iy Sinaiere ox cyarsiepn njers aitinadns + lhe sin : 
Signature of the Investigator with date .........+-++- 
Signature of the Supervisor with date ..........+++++- 


(The information furnished in answer to the questionnaire is confidential and is not intended 
fo1 use in connection with the levy of a tax or in a judicial or quasi-judical proceeding.) 
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) | Supyuequag (2) 
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RUBRIC III B-4 


Employment and earnings of workers during the current agricultural year ending.............- 
(month)—conid. 


(To be filled up separately for each earner—man, woman and child.) 


Name of the earner Total 
amount 
Sex Rs. A. P 
Details of earnings 
4. Income from occupations other than farming 
(7) 
cz) 
(227) . 


a 


SS 


5. Remittances received 


| eee 


6. Total earnings from agricultural labour, non-agricultural labour, forced 
labour, occupations other than farming and remittances received. . 


RUBRIC HI B—5 


Employment and unemployment 
ee 


7. Number of days employed on— 
(i) Agricultural operations 


Cee eee ee ee = a aT BETTE SUA ET A UL nL 


(ii) Non-agricultural occupations 


8. Number of days unemployed (for men only) 


i OO 
— : 


Reasons :— (i) Sickness* 


If he had an attack of malaria, mention the number of 
days unemployed on that account. , 


(it) Weather 
(iit) Want of work iy 


i —_— ee 


EO eae Car a REAETTR  DRE eg RTE 


f sickness (inclusive of malaria) should 


*The total number of days unemployed on account 0 
be entered against this item. 


ss 


Items 


——— —$__. 


Total 


Pulses. 


Tobacco 


Other 
products 
used for 
domestic 
consumption. 


Quantity 

consumed 

from farm 
produce 


(Mds.) 


— 


eee Y 


SS a 
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RUBRIC III B-6 


| Quantity 


consumed 
from that 
received 

free or as 

wages.* 


(Mds.) 


oe 


3 


—_——— 


—— 


Purchased 
Quantity [Price paid 
(Mds.) | Rs. A. pe. 
a 5 


——— 


Se 


Total 
quantity 
consumed 


(Mds.) 
6 


81 


Annual consumption expenditure of the family on cereals, pulses, etc., during the current year 


Total cost 
of entire 

quantity 
consumed 


Rs, A. P. 


7 


2 oo 


*In case a part of the quantity received free or as wages is utilised for purposes other that 
consumption, e.g. for making other purchases, such quantities should be deducted from the total 
quantity roceived free or as wages. 


CO 
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RUBRIC III B-7 
Annual expenditure of the family on (a) clothing and footwear and (6) bedding and householdt 


requisites. 
Clothing and footwear Clothing and footwear 
Article Number Cost Article Number “Cost 
Rs. A. P. | Rs. A. P. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
A. MEN C. CHILDREN 
Dhoti a 53 (7) Male 
Pyjama 
Total for male 
children. 
Footwear .. i! (11) Female 
Total for Men 
B. WOMEN 
Sarees 
Blouses .. aga Total for female 
Children. 
Salwar... oe : Total for clothing and 
footwear. 
Bedding and _house- 
hold requisites. 
Cots 
Quilts : 
Mats ; 
Footwear ar 
Total for Women .. Total for Bedding and 


household requisites. 
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RUBRIC III B-8 sa 
Famity BuDGET 
Annual net income, 


Sources of net 


(1) (2) 


ee a a a es eae ee St ern cs 


(1) Land owned 


(2) Land taken on rent 


— 


—_——— ee ——- ee 


(4) Wages from agricultural labour 


(5) Wages earned from non-agricultural labour 


——  - — — — — -  ——  — 


(6) Earnings from forced labour 


(7) Income earned from occupations other than farming 


(8) Any other source* 


Total 


HOW FAMILY BUDGET DEFICIT WAS MET 


Rs, A. P. 
1, New debts incurred during the year 


a ee 


2. Remittances from outside 


3. Sale of capital assets (cattle, land, im- 
plements, etc.) 


| 4. Stocks at the beginning of the year 


| 5. Any other source* 


6. Total 


- 


* Give details, 
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RUBRIC III B-9 
DETAILS OF CALCULATION oF ANNUAL NET INCOME 


Details in respect of land owned, land taken on Details of expenses 
rent and land obtained free of rent 


Payment in kind 


Nature Cash | 
No. of Area | Yield} Rate | Amount] Parti- | _ pay- 
crop culars ments 
Quantity) Amount 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 If 
| Rs. a. Pp. | Rs. A. P. Rs, A. P. |Rs. A. P. 


- — 
—__.__ —_— | | | 
eee 
eee 

pe ee os 
c we ee 

\ 

eee 

—————$——$_$——_$__———_ LL | ee een eS | ES GS | eepemnenmenensmneenmes | 


y TOTAL TOTAL 
Amount. F Expenses. 
NET INCOME 


PMP O SOMO 8 ene 56) peer e ata eh eee a ewe a STE e ee be © (ee lee wee 


(Total amount minus Total expenses). 
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RUBRIC III B-10 
Annual Consumption Expenditure of the family. 


Quantity Quantity 
& Value Items & Value 
Items units units 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Rs. Fi Rs. A. P. 
1. Food i 
(2) Cereals (xvii) ‘ 
(7) Pulses (aviei) 
(ii) Gur and/or Sugar (xix) 
(tv) Spices Total 
(v) Salt Liao 
— 2. (a) Clothing & 

Footwear 
(wi) Vegetables 
(vii) Meat and fish .. (2) Men 
(viit) Milk (i) Women 
(tz) Ghee (i07) Children 
(x) Other Milk pro- Total 

ducts 
(xi) Edible oil (b) Bedding & House- 
a | hold requisites 


(xvi) Tea 
3. Fuel & Lighting 


(xiit) Coffee ) Fuel 


(ii) Kerosene oil 


ET ee | ee 


(xiv) Others 


(av) Food perquisites (iii) Match Box 


(xvi) Total 
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RUBRIC III B-10—contd. 
ANNUAL ConSUMPTION EXPENDITURE OF THE FAMILY—conid. 


| Quantity | Quantity 
Item & units Value Item & units Value 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


4. House rent & repairs 7. Miscellaneous 


a pete (t{) Washing Soap .. 
i 


(it) Bidi, Cigarettes, 
Tobacco, ete. 


————$— 


(71) Repairs 


Total (i172) Pan, Supari, etc. 


5.Ceremonies & 
Functions 


(iv) Intoxicants 


a) Liquor 
(¢) Marriages (Daag 


(ii) _Funerals 
C9) 

eg 7, eS | a (d) Others 

Ww 


(0) 


(v) Medicines 


(vi) Education 


Total (vit) Litigation 


—_—_—_—— |_——————} (viii) Amusements .. 


6. Services 
feiss Teeaa (ix) Travelling 
a rahmin 


(x) Others 
(it) Washerman 


(it) Barber 


{iv) Others 


—_ 


Total consumption 


Total expenditure. 


ee Pn ESOTERIC EN Ts Ur hE ems es vena, RENE 
How family budget surplus was spent. 
Rs. A. Pe | 
1. Debts repaid during the year 


2. Interest on loan 


3. Purchase of capital assets (Cattle, 
land, implements, etc.) 


4, Any other expenditure 


Total 
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REMARKS ~ 


(7) By the Investigater. 


(12) By the Supervision; 


(90) 


> 
, 
" ‘ 
aie 
. 
be 
i 
« 
. 
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. 
mY 
‘e 
1 a3 
“33 
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i 
; 
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igh os 
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Pes 


+) 

Et Soa ie Pak 

Cv 4ads Pittacat oe 

~ ted" 
in 


‘ 
‘ 


eu 


1 


+e 


ou Yee 
» \aqietv 


que 


FORM IIT -C;. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 
INTENSIVE FAMILY QUESTIONNAIRE 
Bea CALCNO AS THONG Y: 6. 'aj5 co ot evar ay sneiGbererend oro aeere wp FORE it ale eie.d wan a's dee eal et and 
the corresponding English calendar month .......... Vettel a ste heres arate ek, ee eee 


Daily diary of Employment, wages and earnings and expenditure on cereals and pulses 


for the month of ..... Sec faded s © dikes Sena a phahe ole aerate ae wba ore! ate ale: of acted cg th ele Ce 


SORE SIR siya sb ci Mahe oo an a ws ole otal dis ojos aka Aree ss cutter eae owes 2 ee ce’ ce 
pe a 2 Or irae Revenue: Liane 1a. Waa ta od a dist «oe ae ele stale & 
EM. ic a gaviie’s Shdeie 0 ale aie Oe me Vilbae Come ad ae eae, 5 ogee bans ¢ e aig 
eM NE HICSS inn 6 on 6 id ncn a6 60 nyo, 0.0 che oe oslo e DSURDIO MINOW LV mlors feces wal oaks atin Ate cL we oe 
Debamily NO. .0s.cceseeecess wate ala sehen FLOUSO ENO AR ee Cae cite Wa aie ome Be Merete Pec 


Signature of the Investigator with date 


ooeoe reese eeee ee ee se ee ee ee ve 


Signature of the Supervisor with date > 


Separate schedules are to be filled up for each Agricultural Labour Family 


(The information furnished in answer to the questionnaire is confidential and is not intended 
for use in connection with the levy of a tax or in a judicial or quasi-judicial proceeding), 
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APPENDIX II 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 


~ 


Instructions to Investigators 


These instructions should be carefully read before undertaking the enquiry and before the 
forms are actually filled in. 


Introductory.—The success of the investigation will depend very much on the degree to which 
the Supervisor and the Investigator will be able to win the confidence of the villager through the 
genuine understanding of his problems and the tact and the enthusiasm shown in getting the 
required information. 


Word. Definitions.—(i) Family.—A family is a “ household ” with an independent common 
kitchen and living under the same roof, including temporary absentees but excluding guests. 


(11) Main occupation.—The main occupation of a person is the occupation in which he was 
engaged for 50 per cent. or more of the total number of days worked by him during the previous 
year. All occupations should be treated as subsidiary occupations. 


(vit) Mainly agricultural family.—An agricultural family is one in which the main occupa- 
tion of the head of the family is agriculture. In addition, it includes all families in which, al- 
though the head may not have agricultural labour as his main occupation, 50 per cent. or more 
of the earners report agricultural labour as their main occupation. 


(iv) Agricultural labour family.—An agricultural labour family is one in which either the 
head of the family or 50 per cent. or more of the earners report agricultural labour as their main 
occupation. 


(v) Family occupation—The family occupation is the main occupation of the head of the 
family. If, however, the head of the family is not an agricultural worker but 50 percent. or 
more of earners in the family are so, the family should be taken as a family of agricultural wor- 
kers. 

(vi) Agricultural labourers.—A person who reports that he or she was engaged in agri- 


cultural operations as hired labourer for wages for 50 per cent. or more of the total number of 
days worked by him during the previous year, was taken as an agricultural labourer. 


(vit) Owners of tand.—(z) The term ‘ owners ’ included those who held land directly from 


- Government and who had either proprietary rights in their land or who were crown tenants or 
grantees or who were mortgagees with possession of proprietary rights. 


(b) Cultivating owners were those owners of land who either cultivated theirentire iand 
themselves or through hired labour. 


(c) Non-cultivating owners were those who leased their entire land or let it on barga, batat 
and adhi etc. systems for a cultivating season or seasons. 


(d) Partly cultivating and partly non-cultivating owners were those owners who cultivated 
a part of their land themselves or through hired labour and leased out a portion thereof to others. 


(viit) Tenants.—(a) Cultivating tenants were those tenants who either cultivated the entire 
portion of the land themselves or through hired labour. 


(b) Non-cultivating tenants were those tenants who leased out their entire land on barga, 
batai, adhi etc. systems. 

(c) Partly cultivating and partly non-cultivating tenants were those tenants who cultivated 
‘a part of the land themselves or through hired labour and also leased out a portion thereof to 
others. 

(d) Bargadars, Bataidars, Adhiars etc.—It was customary in almost all States for owners or 
tenants of land to lease out a part or the whole of their land on what is known as Barga, Batat, 
Adhi, etc. The bargadars, bataidars, etc. were thus very closely akin to tenants. They shared 
the produce along with the owners or tenants of land. Usually, the share was half or one-third 
of the produce. All-snch families were included under the sub-head ‘ cultivating tenants ’. 
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(e) In case a family was both an owner and a tenant it was classified as owner or tenant. 
according to the proportion of land owned or taken on rent or free of rent. 


(ix) Children.—Persons below 15 years of age were treated as children. 


(x) EHarner.—A person contributing to family income through his or her earnings was con- 
sidered as an earner, however meagre the contribution may be. 


(xi) Helper—A helper was one who helped the earner of the family in his work without get- 
ting any separate remuneration for himself or herself. A member of the family who was earning: 
as also helping was shown as earner. 


(wii) Holding.—A holding was taken as land used wholly or partly for agricultural production 
and cultivated or intended to be cultivated alone or with the assistance of others, without regard 
to ownership, size of location. It included all cultivated (or intended to be cultivated) land irres- 
pective of the particular crop grown in it. In case a holding was held jointly by more than one: 
family and it was not possible to demarcate the shares of each family, the joint holding was 
recorded as a single entity of only one of the families. In the event of a holding being not cultiva- 
ted due to some reason or the other during the period of the survey, its extent was indicated under 
uncultivated holding. 


(xiii) Pucca house.—A house built entirely of bricks or stones was regarded as a pucca house. 
Other houses were considered as Kacha. 


3. Study of the village economy.—The Investigator should first acquaint himself with the 
economy in the village, agricultural seasons, local calendar months, customs and habits of the 
villagers, their daily routine, types of occupations, customs and methods of wage payments. 
Before actually under-taking the enquiry, he should collect the retail and wholesale price quota-. 
tions prevalent during the last year of all articles which the villagers consume. The prices pre- © 
valent in the markets from where the villagers purchase the commodities required by them will 
also be necessary in respect of each village. 


4. Meeting with the head of the family.—The Investigator should meet the head of the family 
at a time which is most convenient to the latter and when he is likely to be free. This requirés- 
prior knowledge of the daily routine of an agricultural worker. It is essential that the Investi- 
gator should not start putting questions to the worker all at once. After exchanging friendly 
greetings in accordance with local customs, he should briefly explain his bona fides and the purpose 
of the interview in terms intelligible to the villager. It should be explained that Government 
want to know from him his wage and other sources of income and details of his expenditure, with 
a view to considering how best his conditions may be improved. There should be no show of 
official authority. It should be impressed that there is no other object behind the enquiry, like: 
the imposition of tax, police investigation, rationing, control, ete. and that he will not be harmed 
in any way if he furnishes correct information. In fact, the Investigator should not ask for too 
much at the first interview. The first interview is only intended to put the interviewee in good 
cheer. If he is too busy or tired, the Investigator should not pursue his investigation. It will 
generally be an advantage to interview the leaders first with a view to enlisting their co-operation.. 
Normally, the interviewee may not mind furnishing information relating to his own family in 
the presence of such leaders and their presence could be taken advantage of for scrutinising the 
particulars furnished by him. 


5. Supplementary questions for securing correct information.—(i) Many items of the question- 
naire cannot be answered directly by the villager. A number of hints may have to be given to 
enable him to recollect the facts. For example, reference should be made to local calendar months,. 
and festival dates. It may be that his replies may not be consistent with one another 
but the Investigator should be patient all the time and should not argue with him. The 
interviewee may also try to exaggerate expenditure and minimise income with a view to furnish- 
ing a darker picture. Supplementary questions may have to be posed and the schedule should 
be finally filled up after a proper sifting of material collected. 


(77) The particulars asked for should relate to the current agricultural year, except where 
it is stipulated otherwise either in the instructions or in the questionnaires. The corresponding 
period of the English calendar year should also be stated. 


(127) All local weights and measures should be invariably converted into standard weights of 
maunds and seers (1 maund=82 2/7 lbs.) and a statement showing the equivalents of all local 
weights and measures in terms of standard weights should be attached with the village note. 


(iv) All local land measurements should be converted into standard measurements of square 
yards and acres and a statement showing the equivalents of all local and measurements in terms 
of standard measurements should be attached with the village note. 


(v) Each Deputy Investigator and Investigator should be provided with a ready reckoner 
containing the conversions of all local weights and measures and land measurements into standard 
weights and measurements. A copy should be sent to this Ministry also. 
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6. The Intensive Family Survey should be carried out for a sample of agricultural labour 
families. The data collected should refer tc the current agricultural year. The monthly returns 
in Form III-A should be filled up for each month of the current agricultural year. Thus, there 
will be 12 monthly returns, At the end of the year an annual statement should be prepared in 
Form III-B from the 12 monthly returns. 


In addition, a daily record of employment, earnings and expenditure on cereals and pulses 
for about half a dozen agricultural labour families in each village, should be maintained, where it 
is possible to secure the services of an intelligent village resident for doing so. ‘For this purpose, 
Form III-C should be used. These are monthly returns containing day to day record for each 
month. There will thus be three sets of forms III-A monthly returns, Form III-B annual returns 
and Form I1I-C monthly returns based on daily diary. 


7. Form ITI-A—(a). Rubrics III-A-1 to 4—Employment and earnings : 


Before starting the intensive enquiry the Investigator should gather necessary data about 
the various crops raised in the different agricultural operations and the agricultural calendar 
and should be in a position to recount to the villager the operations in which he may have been 
engaged during the last month. The Investigator should carry on this enquiry with the aid of 
the village officials and one or two intelligent residents of the village who are intimately acquainted 
with the various operations and with the worker, and who would, therefore, be in a position to 
check up the-answers given by the villagers. 


(tc) The Investigator should enquire from the head of the family the number of days worked 
by each earner in the different operations during the month. 


(i) The next step should be to ascertain the wage rates for each operation. If it is piece 
rate, the rate per unit of work and the number of units worked on an average each day should be 
ascertained. In case wage rate for the same agricultural operations vary during the month under 
report, the different wage rates and the corresponding number of days worked should be separa- 
tely entered. 


(tv) Data in respect of wages earned from agricultural labour should be collected in respect of 
only those agricultural operations listed under item 1-(7) to (x) in Rubric {II-A-1, which are 
carried out during the month under: report. 

(v) The total cash time-wages should be entered in column (4) of Rubrics ITI-A-1,2 and 3. If 
payment is made in piece wages, the cash value of piece wages (per day and total) should be entered 
in columns (7) and (8). If payment is made in kind, the cash value of the quantity supplied 
should be calculated at the average retail price for the month and entered in column (14). Ifthe 
prices of certain commodities are not known in the village, the average retail price in the nearest 
Bazar from which the villagers made their purchases should be taken into consideration. 

(vi) Under columns 15, 16 and 17 of Rubrics III-A-1, 2 and 3, perquisites will include :— 

(a) House, house site and building materials. 

(6) Gruel, mid-day meal etc. 

(c) Vegetables. 

(d) Tobacco, pan, etc. 

(e) Grass, hay, etc., and 

(f) Any other customary allowances in consideration of the workers’ services. 


The value of perquisites should be noted in columns 16 and 17 of Rubrics III-A-1, 2 and 3 
and the nature of perquisites in column (15). In regard to housing, the approximate monthly 
rental value should be taken into account. 


(vii) Earnings should be given separately for (a) wages earned from agricultural labour, if 
any, (Rubric III-A-1), (6) wages earned from non-agricultural labour (Rubric III-A-2) (c), wages 
from forced labour and (d) income from occupations other than farming like trading etc. Only 
net income should be furnished in respect of (d) above. 


(viii) If a worker works for half a day, it should be noted carefully. For example, if during 
a month a worker works for 20 full days and one half-day or two half days, the number of days 
worked, under column (2) of Rubrics III-A-1 to 3 should be recorded as 20} days or 21 days as 
the case may be. 


Item 5 of Rubric III-A-4.—It is possible that in some sample villages some earners might 
be residing in neighbouring industrial towns and visiting the family occasionally, If they send 
some remittances regularly for the maintenance of the family, such receipts forming part of the 
regular family income, should be taken into account and the figures entered against this item, 
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(b) Rubric III-A-5—Employment and Unemployment— 
Employment : 

Item 7.—(i) The total number of days for which the earner concerned was employed for 
wages in agricultural operations during the month should be recorded against this item. 


Item 7.—(vi) The total number of days for which the earner concerned was employed in 
non-agricultural labour during the month should be recorded against this item. 


Unemployment : 
Item 8.—Total number of man-days employed.—The number of days for which the earner, if 
he is a male earner, was unemployed during the month should be recorded against this item. 


Reasons of unemployment : 

(¢) Sickness.—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed on account of 
sickness (inclusive of malaria) should be recorded against this item. The number of days for 
which the earner was unemployed solely on account of malaria should be recorded separately 
in the space provided. 


(ii) Weather—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed on account of bad 
weather e.g. dust-storm etc., should be recorded against this item. 


(iii) Want of work.—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed for want of 
work should be recorded against this item. 


(tv) Other reasons.—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed on account 
of reasons other than those specified in items (7), (77) and (i271) above should be recorded against 
this item. 

(c) Rubric III-A-6—Consumption Expenditure of the family on cereals and pulses : 

(t) The monthly consumption of cereals and pulses is the most important item in the family 
expenditure. The Investigator should, before starting the enquiry, make a very careful study 
of the dietary habits and the types of foodstuffs consumed by the agricultural workers. He 
should check up the data given by the villagers by cross reference to the village officials and 
other intelligent residents of the village. 

(ii) The agricultural workers in certain areas obtain cereals, pulses etc., from their employers 
either free or as wages. Such quantities received by all earners should be recorded in column (3) 
of this rubric. In casea part of the quantity received free or as wages is utilized for purposes 
other than consumption, e.g. for purchasing some other item or items, such quantities should be 
deducted from the total quantity received either free or as wages. 

(iii) The total of figures recorded in column 2—Quantity consumed from farm produce, 
column 3—Quantity consumed from that received free or as wages and column 4—Quantity 
purchased, should be equal to the figure recorded under column 6—Total quantity consumed. 


(iv) The quantity of cereals, pulses etc. taken on loan for consumption should also be includ- 
ed in column (4). 

(v) For recording the price paid in column 5, the actual price paid, subject to verification 
or if it is not available, the average retail price for the month under report should be taken into 
consideration 

(vi) The quantities recorded in columns 2 and 3 should be evaluated at the ruling retail price 


Py. 


and the total cost of the quantities in columns 2, 3 and 4 should be entered in column 7. 
(d) Rubric III-A-7—Clothing and footwear and bedding and household requisites : 


(<) Only items purchased or supplied free during the month under report should be entered- 
{tems supplied free should be evaluated at the average retail price for the month. 


(ic) The blank spaces should be utilised for entering items not specifically provided for. 


(iii) Bedding and household requisites should include expenditure on cots, quilts, mats, bed- 
sheets, utensils, etc. 


(e) Rubric III-A-8—Family Budget 


Income of the family.—(i) Items (1), (2) and (3)—A single figure showing fon gross income 
from land owned, taken on rent or obtained free of rent should be recorded in column (2) against 
items (1), (2) and (3) taken together. 


(ii) It is possible that there will not be any income from land during certain months, while 
may be considerable during some other months. 


(ia) Figures for items (4), (5), (6) and (7) wages from agricultural labour, wages from non- 
agricultural labour, wages from forced labour if any and income from occupations other than 
farming should be the total of the corresponding figures for all earners given in Rubrics III-A-1 
to 4—Employment and Earnings. 


(iv) Wages from non-agricultural labour—The figure should include only those non-agricul- 
tural occupations in which the earners are employed as wage earners. 
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(v) Income earned from occupations other than farming—The figure should be the net income 
and include non-agricultural occupations like trading, cottage industries, if any, selling vegetables 
etc. in which earners are not employed as wage earners. 


(f) Rubric I1[-A-9—Details of calculation of gross and net income from land : 


(t) This rubric should be used for recording the details regarding area of land, yield, rate of 
the yield, value of the yield and expenses incurred during the last month for meeting the cost of 
cultivation. The net income should be arrived at by deducting the expenses incurred during the 
month from the gross income. 


(27) In column 7, under details of expenses, the following particulars should be taken into 
account :— 


(a) Land revenue and water charges ; 
(b) Rent ; 

(c) Bullock labour; 

(d) Manual labour ; 

(e) Seed charges ; 

(f) Implements; and 

(g) Other expenses. 


(wt) It should be noted that during certain months the expenditure may be considerable 
while it may not be much in some others. 


(iv) The various items of production, together with the quantities produced should be listed. 
These should be evaluated at the actual price paid, subject to verification, or the average retail 
price for the month under report. 


(v) If any land is let out or leased or is given or taken on barga, batat, adhi, etc. itis not neces- 
sary to enter all the details mentioned in columns 1 to 10. In such cases, the Investigator should 
only enter the amount of rent received from lessees etc. in column 6. The net value of the pro- 
duce obtained from or by the Bargadar, Bataidar, Adhiar etc. should similarly be entered in this 
column. A special note should invariably be recorded against the entries relating to such cases 
in order to show clearly that such entries in column 6 represent either the amount of rent received 
from lessees etc. or the net value of produce obtained from or by Bargadar, Bataidar, Adhiar 
etc. A remarks column is specially provided for in this rubric to enable the investigators to re- 
cord their comments for clarifying the meaning of such entries. 

(g) Rubric III-A-10—Consumption expenditure of the family : 

Food.—(i) The quantity consumed and expenditure incurred on cereals, pulses, gur and/or 
sugar furnished in columns 6 and 7 of Rubric ITI-A-6 should be recorded here. For the other items 
of food, the quantity purchases, wherever possible and the average retail price paid should be in- 
dicated against each item. The spaces left blank should be utilised for entering other item not 
specially mentioned. 

(it) The value of articles obtained as perquisites recorded in column 14 of Rubrics II]-A-1 
to 4—Employment and Earnings—should also be taken into consideration in recording expendi- 
ture in this part as these are accounted for on the income side. 

(i2i) Other milk products should include items like curd, butter, lassi etc. 


Clothing and footwear and bedding and household requisites : 
Figures of expenditure furnished in Rubric III-A-7 should be recorded here. 


Fuel and lighting.—The expenditure incurred on fuel (coal, soft coke, firewood etc.), kerosene 
oil, match box etc. should be recorded here. 


House rent and repairs.—If a house has been provided to the worker by the employer, the 
approximate monthly rental value may be stated. To this should be added the cost of repairs, 
if any, paid by the workers during the month. Ifthe house is owned, the monthly cost of repairs 
during the months should be taken into account in estimating the worker’s expenditure on rent. 

Ceremonies and functions——Expenses on marriages, deaths, festivals, feasts etc. 
should be recorded under this item. The blank spaces should be utilised for entering items not 
specifically mentioned. 

Services.—The expenditure incurred on the services of brahmin, washerman, barber, etc., 
should be recorded. here. | 

Miscellaneous.—Other items may include expenditure incurred on any other item not speci- 
fically mentioned. 


(h) Rubric I1I-A-11—Budget in Abstract . 


(4) It should be ascertained whether the family had any amount left as surplus at the end of 
month previous to the one under report. If there was any surplus it should be shown on the in- 
come side. If there was deficit, it should be shown on the expenditure side. 
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(ii) Wages earned from agricultural and non-agricultural occupations and forced labour, 
income from occupations other than farming and gross income from land and income from any 
other source should be recorded on the income side. 


(iii) The total consumption expenditure and the expenses of cultivation should be shown 
on the expenditure side. 


(iv) If the total of income exceeds the total of expenditure, the difference should be shown 
as surplus. If the total of expenditure exceeds the total of income, the differences should be 
shown as deficit. - 


(v) In an agricultural labour family budget involving estimation of a variety of items like 
duration of employment, evaluation of payments in kind, quantity of cereals consumed etc., it is. 
quite likely that the budget may not balance. Where the gap is considerable, every endeavour 
should be made to check up the various items of income and expenditure. It is likely that income 
for some miscellaneous occupations like digging of wells, cutting palmyra leaves etc., might not 
have been included. The workers’ employer and other intelligent residents should also be con- 
sulted in this connection and if still the difference between the income and the expenditure cannot 
be reconciled satisfactorily, it should be left at that. Investigators are warned that in no case 
should any attempt be made to manipulate with a view to balancing the budget. In the case of 
agricultural workers possessing land, income and expenditure may not tally. In the earlier 
months of the agricultural seasons, expenses of cultivation may exceed the income and in such. 
cases the manner in which the deficit was met should be examined and entries carefully made in 
the rubric provided for the purpose. Similarly, during the harvest months, income may exceed 
expenditure. In such cases also, the manner in which the surplus was spent should be examined. 
and details entered carefully under the heading “ How surplus was spent ”’. 


(i) Rubric III-A-12—Indebtedness : 

(i) Separate entries should be made for each debt against item 1 and 2. 

(ii) The Investigators should find out if any property has been mortgaged without any 
written commitment for evading any legislative enactment. 

(ii) If different rates of interest are paid for different loans, these may be stated. 

(iv) Loans in kind and payments in kind should be evaluated at the average wholesale price 
and then recorded in this part. 

(v) An estimate of the value of property owned in the form of land, house, cattle etc., may be 
given to indicate the percentage of property mortgaged. 

8. Form III-B—Annual Return— 

(i) The instructions in respect of Form III-A are equally applicable for filling up Form III-B.. 

(:i) This form should be filled up from the data contained in the twelve monthly returns 
(Form III-A). 

(iii) It should be noted that this form should be filled up at the end of the year after Form 
III-A, for each of the twelve months of the current agricultural year, has been filled up. 

9. Form III-C—Daily Diary— 

(‘) The collection of data should be restricted to about half a dozen agricultural labour 
families in the village. 

(ii) The data should be collected daily in respect of employment and earnings of the workers. 
in the family employed for wages in agricultural operations as also wage earner in non-agricultural 
occupations. In addition data should be collected on expenditure on cereals and pulses. The 
instructions on these items in Form III-A should be borne in mind while collecting the daily 
data. 

(iii) Separate forms should be used for preparing the daily diary of employment and earn- 
ings for the different earners in the family. ’ 

(iv) After collecting the data for each day of the month, a monthly statement on the basis. 
of the daily data collected should be prepared. 

10. General— 

(‘) All entries in the schedules must be made in ink. 

(ii) After the schedule has been filled up the Investigator should sign it at the appropriate- 
places. 

(iii) No item should be left unfilled. If necessary, a ‘ nil’ entry should be made. 

(iv) The Investigator should also note separately local terms and weights and measures. He 
should indicate whether any village official or school teacher or Secretary of a Co-operative- 
Society can be found who may furnish similar schedules every month or year or half year im 
future. 


(v) Any case of doubt should be promptly referred to the Supervisor for clarification. 


APPENDIX III 
North In¢ia Zone 
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